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Many times the 
statement has been 
made that “the tele- 
phone is a good bus- 
iness” to be in. This 
statement was emphasized’ recently by a 
telephone man of many years’ experience 
who is a keen observer and a student of 
economic matters. Asked why he was so 
optimistic as to the telephone being a good 
business, he referred to other industries. 

* * * * 

“The railroads,” said he, “started out 
fine, but they did not build on the firm 
foundation of public relations and good 
business policies. As you know, their repu- 
tation, due to various practices which crept 
into their management, changed and the 
public turned against them. 

“Then came the light and power com- 
panies—they had a product everyone wanted 
Gradu- 


ally, however, practices not consistent with 


and they had an excellent start. 


public approval were followed—and now 
the public is turning away from them. 
x * *k * 
“The telephone companies have always 
So far 


they have avoided the pitfalls which have 


been very close to their public. 


had such an adverse influence upon the 
railroads and the power and light industry. 
There have been no scandals concerning 
the managements and policies of the tele- 


shone companies. 


ot 


The rates have always been compara- 


os 


ively low and the valuations upon which 


oF 


hey are based are sound. The telephone 


me 


udustry as a whole, I expect, will weather 


oo 


lis depression exceptionally well. The fu- 


ot 


ure certainly looks good.” 


TELEPHONE A GOOD BUSINESS; THE 
BELL REPORT EMPHASIZES IT 


of the American 


Telephone & Telegraph Co., which was 


The annual report 


made public last week is, as usual, worthy 
of careful study and thought, particularly 
as vindicating management policies, which 
only four short years ago were considered 
ultra-conservative. 

The Bell System’s Report. 


Roughly speaking, the report shows that 
total operating revenues for 1932 are 
slightly below those of 1928. The num- 
ber of telephones in the Bell System are 
about the same as in 1926; the number of 
long distance messages is considerably be- 
low the number in 1928; and for the first 
time in this century, the total plant invest- 
ment is less than that in the preceding 
year. The net assets and capital obliga- 
tions also show a decline and are slightly 
less than in the year 1930. 

As an offset to these declines long dis- 
tance service has improved. The average 
number of minutes required to establish 
a long distance connection which, in 1928 
was more than four minutes, has decreased 
to 1.6 minutes. The overseas service was 
extended through existing transmitting and 
receiving stations to several more nations 
of the world. 

In 1929, 80.9 per cent of local calls was 
completed on the first attempt and in 1932, 
the percentage was increased to 82.7. This 
is an improvement in the handling of 400 
million calls a year. Criticisms by tele- 
phone users of service features are less than 


half of what 
were in 1929. 
Research work, 


they 


which requires years 
for fruition, has been 
fully maintained in its fundamental lines, 
thus giving assurance of further progress 
and economy. 

cs s 

The earnings of the Bell System have 
been a matter of discussion in financial 
circles for some time. The report shows 
the earnings from.two viewpoints. 

Taking the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. by itself, its earnings from its 
long distance lines, payments from associ- 
ated companies for service rendered under 
the license contract, from interest, from 
dividends received from associated com- 
panies—paid in part out of their surpluses 
—and miscellaneous revenues, amounted to 
$7.82 a share, compared with $9.05 a share 
in 1931. These earnings do not reflect a 
deficit of about $12,600,000 of the Western 
Electric Co. 

Another view is to consider the earnings 
of the associated companies and the earn- 
ings of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. as an operating company. Treat- 
ing the Bell System as a whole, and in- 
cluding the Western Electric deficit, the 
earnings of 1932 on the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.’s stock were $5.96 
a share. Nearly 6 per cent real earnings. 

** * * 

The number of stockholders of the com- 
pany at the close of 1932 was 700,851, an 
increase of 59,948 over the previous year. 

In 1932 the regular quarterly dividends 


paid by the company went to these stock 
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_ holders, 80 per cent of whom own 25 shares 
or less. In other words, more than a half 
million small stockholders—of whom more 
than one-half are women—were benefited 
by the continuance of the dividend on the 
stock although the company did not fully 
earn it. In the great majority of cases, 
the dividends thus paid were turned back 
into the channels of trade for the day-by- 
day living necessities, thus aiding to keep 
the wheels of industry of the country in 
motion. 

The action of the directors on February 
15 in continuing the payment of the divi- 
dend may possibly be adversely criticized 
in some quarters. But when all is said, 
the fact remains that the payment of this 
dividend to the more than 700,000 stock- 
holders creates a source of buying power 
which is sadly needed at this time. 

It may be remarked that the original 
purpose of a company in limiting dividends 
in periods of “good times” was to create 
a surplus to enable meeting its obligations 
in “hard times.” 

x * * x 

That the company is well able to con- 
tinue dividends at the regular rate although 
the system does not fully earn them, is due 
to its able management and the conserva- 


tive policies which have always been fol- 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Iowa Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, February 23 and 24. 

Oklahoma Utilities Association, Hotel 
Biltmore, Oklahoma City, March 7 
and 8. 

Kansas Telephone Association, Sun- 
flower Hotel, Abilene, April 13 and 14. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Tower Room, Hotel Ste- 
vens, Chicago, IIl., July 11, 12, 13 and 14. 








lowed. The company’s surplus, which in- 
cludes its proportion of the surpluses of its 
associated companies, at the beginning of 
1932 amounted to $29 per share of A. T. 
& T. stock outstanding. 

Last year is the only year to date in the 
47 years of the A. T. & T. Co.’s existence, 
in which its dividend was not earned. In 
all other years, earnings have been in ex- 
cess of dividends; but payments to stock- 
holders have been limited to reasonable, 
regular dividends on the stock, the total 
amount of which, together with the long- 
term debt, has always been considerably 
under the actual plant value. 

At the close of 1932 the plant value is 
given as $4,188,749,128. The capital stock 
amounts to $2,097,347,543 and the long- 
term debt, $1,043,907,586. In other words, 
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the plant value exceeds the total of capital 
stock and long-term debt by more than one 
billion dollars, or about 25 per cent. The 
dividend, if figured on the plant invest- 
ment would, therefore, be considerably less 
than the 9 per cent which is paid on the 
capital stock. 
x * * * 

It will be recalled that during the “boom 
period” culminating in 1929, the company 
cut no “melons” for its stockholders, de- 
clared no extra or stock dividends and did 
not split up its stock although there was 
considerable pressure brought to bear, 
growing out of the speculative fever of 
that period. 
there 


During this boom 


period were 
three substantial reductions in long distance 
telephone rates, and at the same time its 
scope was greatly extended, the speed in- 
creased and the quality improved of both 
local and long distance service. 


a 


These are some of the considerations 
which show the continuance of the A. T. 
& T. dividend in a different light from that 
of other companies in other lines of busi- 
ness. As has been said many times before, 
the telephone is a business entirely different 
from other businesses, and this is another 
way in which it differs 


from them. 


The Depression and Utility Regulation 


No Industry More Appreciative of Farmer's Problem or Dealt More Fairly 
Than Has Telephone—Some Experiences—Agitation for More Regulation; 
Phases of Management and Regulation—Address at Minnesota Convention 


By Frank Milhollan, 


President, Central West Public Service Co., Omaha, Neb. 


There are always two distinct classes 
of persons in attendance at any convention, 
namely, those who talk and those who listen. 
Sometimes those of us who are most bash- 
ful share the views of the Southern jurist 
who said that it is better to keep still and 
be thought a fool than to speak out and re- 
move all doubt. 

One colored man said to another: “Mose, 
how come you is all banged up?” 

Mose answered: “Ah was talkin’ when 
Ah should have been listenin’.” 

It is my judgment that the time has come 
when we should talk and talk frankly. 

While the years of depression have not 
been without their compensating results in 
lessons learned, it is safe to say that there 
is not a person engaged in the telephone 
industry who was not glad to see the pass- 
ing of the year 1932, with all its perplex- 
ing problems. Particularly is this true of 


the Independent companies, whose lines 
serve vast numbers of rural subscribers, 
and who consequently have suffered severe 
losses in stations by reason of the pro- 
longed period of depression. 

The feeling has seemed to become preva- 
lent, notably in rural communities, that the 
telephone company is immune from the 
effects of the depression, and wholesale de- 
mands have been made for drastic revisions 
downward in our rates. With prices of 
farm commodities at the lowest level in 
years, the rural subscriber has presumed 
that corresponding decreases in expenses of 
telephone companies have been possible and 
that reductions in rates should follow. 

While deeply sympathetic with the farm- 
er’s plight, we who are responsible for 
raising sufficient funds with which to meet 
payrolls of operators, maintenance forces, 
taxes, etc., know that the rates cannot be 


materially reduced if we are to perform our 
obligations to the community by rendering 
satisfactory service. It is not sufficient, 
however, that we know these facts, and 
that is one of the reasons I have for say- 
ing that the time has arrived when we must 
talk frankly. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that there 
are meritorious cases where the farmer is 
in no position to pay any rate, but the tele- 
phone industry has gone to utmost extremes 
in extending credit and in otherwise meet- 
ing the situation. We have appreciated 
more than any outsider the necessity of 
exercising care in dealing with every spe- 
cific case, because of the principle of pub- 
lic relations involved. There is no industry 
which has had a more appreciative under- 
standing of the farmer’s problem or dealt 
more fairly than has the telephone in- 
dustry. 
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February 18, 1933. 


Notwithstanding all the effort which we 
have exerted, there have been some cases 
which have assumed rather aggravating 
proportions. Possibly the most common 
procedure on the part of the rural rate 
complainants has been to circulate a petition 
demanding a specific rate, with an ulti- 
matum that the telephones would be re- 
moved unless the demands were met. 

If the petition was presented to us in 
the first instance, we promptly met with 
representatives of the community, and in 
the majority of cases have been able to 
adjust the matter without formal investi- 
gation by explaining all relevant facts. 

If the petition was forwarded to the reg- 
ulatory body, a more difficult situation was 
presented in that the commission must, or 
sometimes does, take the position that so 
long as a formal petition is before it, an 
investigation must be made. 

It would appear that the commissions 
have the power to adjust such complaints 
without the formality of a hearing where 
it is clearly evident from facts presented 
by correspondence that no rate reductions 
could be made. If such procedure could 
be followed, it would save no little time 
and effort for all parties. 

A few days ago we received a letter from 
an attorney in a small town stating that 
he was enclosing a petition for lower tele- 
phone rates. He advised that the petition 
had not been circulated but had been left 
on the counter in a store where those who 
desired could sign it. The petition stated 
that reasonable rates for business service 
would be $1.50 per month, while for resi- 
dence and rural service we should reduce 
the rates to $1.00. 

As in all cases, we made an investiga- 
tion which disclosed the fact that 50 per 
cent of those who signed the petition were 
not subscribers—and many of them had 
never been. A school boy could have taken 
the number of subscribers served, multiplied 
this figure by the proposed rates, and found 
that the revenues received would not even 
pay the operators’ and linemen’s wages, 
giving no consideration to taxes or other 
fixed charges over which we have little or 
no control. Is there any investigation for 
a rate hearing in a case of this kind? 

Legislatures are now in session in most 
of the states. In the western group many 
of the members are farmers or represent 
farming communities; and they will be 
urged to enact legislation designed to cor- 
rect wrongs—real or fancied. Most of the 
proposals that have so far come to notice 
have largely to do with economies. 

In times of depression such as we have 
been witnessing during the past few years, 
it is decidedly popular to be poor, and 
equally as unpopular to be accused of mak- 
ing money. We may as well admit that 
utilities today are exceedingly unpopular, 
Particularly for the reason above assigned. 
The crumbling of some of the larger finan- 
cial institutions has not enhanced our po- 
sition. 
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If you have had any recent experiences 
in endeavoring to obtain new franchises, you 
have doubtless discoveréd that the public 
in its present frame of mind will vote 
against the utility. It is for lower tele- 
phone rates, higher taxes, or any measure 
that will bring trouble to the utility. 

For this and other reasons, there is agi- 
tation for more and more regulation. There 
are even advocates for the return of legis- 
lation to so-called home rule. It, there- 

















‘| Would Plead,” Said Mr. Milhollan, “For 

Closer Cooperation Between All Agencies— 

Especially as Between the Companies and 

the Regulation Bodies — and Recognition 

That We Must Actively Support Any Prac- 

tical Plan for Relieving the Present Agri- 
cultural Situation.’’ 


fore, seems to me that this is an appro- 
priate time for us to consider briefly the 
subject of regulation in its various phases 
and developments. 

In this discussion, it will be necessary for 
me to make personal references, which I 
hope you will pardon. I was elected a 
commissioner in North Dakota in the fall 
of the year 1918. The broad public utility 
law was enacted as an emergency measure 
and became effective in March, 1919. For 
a period of about ten years as a commis- 
sioner and subsequently as president of a 
company, I have endeavored to follow the 
subject of the regulation of public utilities. 

I have consistently held that there is a 
line of distinction between management and 
regulation—in other words, there is what 
we might call a twilight zone where man- 
agement ends and regulation begins. Some 
of the events of recent years have caused 
me to wonder whether, in its efforts to 
regulate, there has not sometimes been a 
tendency on the part of the regulator to 
get over into the field of management. 

There is likewise evidence of a lack of 
understanding on the part of managers as 
to where their jurisdiction begins and ends. 
On many occasions as a commissioner, I 
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was informed by rate-payers that the man- 

ager had told them to complain to the 
commissioners who were responsible for 
the rates prescribed. Only a few weeks 
ago a local telephone manager in our terri- 
tory had himself interviewed by a news- 
paper representative, and he is quoted as 
saying that his company would like to re- 
duce telephone rates but that the commis- 
sion would not permit it. This is an un- 
pardonable error. 

The fixation of rates is, in the first in- 
stance, a management function. It is the 
duty of the utility to initiate the schedule 
of rates which it determines are reasonably 
required to enable it to furnish adequate 
service. The company must be prepared 
to assume its burden of proof at all times 
as to the propriety of such charges. 

Under state regulation, the rates become 
legal only when filed with and approved by 
the commission. I never heard of a state 
rejecting the proposal of a 
company to reduce telephone rates. They 
have, however, substituted their judgment 
for mine in ordering lower rates than we 
had convinced the community were neces- 
sary. 

It is possible that my attention was 
focused on the distinction between manage- 
ment and regulation when, as a commis- 
sioner, I read very religiously ‘one of the 
United States Supreme Court decisions in- 
volving a North Dakota case, where the 
court said: 


commission 


But, broad as is the power of regula- 
tion, the state does not enjoy the freedom 
of an owner. The fact that the property 
is devoted to a public use on certain terms, 
does not justify the requirement that it 
shall be devoted to other public purposes, 
or to the same use on other terms, or the 
imposition of restrictions that are not rea- 
sonably concerned with the proper con- 
duct of the business according to the un- 
dertaking which the carrier has expressly 
or impliedly assumed. N,. P. R. R. Co. v. 
North Dakota, 236 U. S. 585,595. 


If there were any further doubt in my 
mind as to the distinction between regula- 
tion and management, it was cleared up 
by a succession of United States Supreme 
Court decisions, notably the Southwestern 
Bell case where the following concise lan- 
guage was used: 


It must never be forgotten that while the 
state may regulate, with a view to enforc- 
ing reasonable rates and charges, it is not 
the owner of the property of public utility 
companies, and is not clothed with the gen- 
eral power of management incident to 
ownership. Southwestern Bell Tel. Co. v. 
Mo. Pub. Serv. Com. 262 U. S. 276,289. 


The general intent of the law conferring 
powers upon regulatory bodies is that they 
be related to the securing of adequate ser- 
vice at reasonable and non-discriminatory 
rates. Henry C. Spurr in his “Guiding 
Principles of Public Service Regulation,” 
Volume I, says that perhaps the simplest 
statement of a general rule upon the sub- 
ject of limitations of commissions’ power 
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would be that commissions may interfere 
with business policies of the company only 
so far as they affect rates or service, or any 
duty or obligation of the companies in re- 
spect thereto. 

The state has the undisputed right to 
regulate any business, whether it be a gro- 
cer, the medical profession, or a public 
utility. The limitations upon the former 
are usually in the form of licenses, sanitary 
measures, taxes, etc.; but the merchant 
may charge whatever price he wishes, may 
discontinue business whenever he pleases, 
and control his own quality of service. In 
times of prosperity, there is no regulatory 
limit upon the return he may make. 

Thus we have a distinguishing factor 
between a public utility and other lines of 
business in that, subject to the inhibitions 
against the taking of property without due 
process of law, the state’s right to regulate 
utilities is almost absolute. Our rates, ser- 
vice, accounting practices, general rules, 
etc., may be, and usually are, regulated. 
We may not discontinue business, even 
though the venture is an unprofitable one, 
without the consent of the proper regula- 
tory body. 

Even as far back as the Middle Ages, 
kings granted monopolies to private per- 
sons, but the holders of those grants recog- 
nized no obligations to the public. At com- 
mon law, the right to regulate was sub- 
stantially as broad as it is today, except 
that adequate machinery had not been pro- 
vided for carrying out its provisions. As 
a matter of fact, the development of regu- 
lation to its present stage has taken place 
in comparatively recent years. 

In the earlier days, the practice most 
frequently resorted to for controlling rates 
and service was through short-term fran- 
chises. Another method was to invite 
competition by encouraging duplication of 
service. In some instances, rates were pre- 
scribed by the legislatures. These statutes 
were often passed at the urgent demand of 
rate-payers without proper consideration of 
the facts, and it is generally recognized that 
a legislature has not the time nor the facil- 
ities to make a proper investigation. 

From the standpoint of both the public 
and the utility, statutory or franchise rate- 
making is unsatisfactory because of its in- 
flexibility. Changing conditions may make 
statutory rates burdensome to the public 
for long periods, in that the legislature 
meets only once in two years. It was be- 
cause of the wide recognition of the fact 
that the old forms of regulation were un- 
satisfactory to the rate-payers and the util- 
ities that state commissions were created. 

While regulation by the state through 
public service commissions may not be con- 
sidered perfect from the standpoint of 
either the public or the utility, it is never- 
theless a great improvement over the old 
systems, and is fundamentally sound. The 
service state commissions have rendered in 
removing unfair discrimination has, in it- 
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self, justified the new form of regulation 
from the standpoint of the public. It is 
likewise a matter of common knowledge 
that by its regular inspection of telephone 
properties, service conditions have been 
vastly improved and uniform rates and 
practices have been established. 

Rate-making is a highly scientific prob- 
lem, involving a consideration of questions 
of engineering and value, accounting and 
operation, which can be acquired only by 
study and experience. The state is in a 
position to provide itself with experts who 
may assist the commission in the assembling 
of facts upon which to base judgment as 
to the reasonableness of rates and the ade- 
quacy of service. 

A city council, on the other hand, which 
undertakes to prescribe rates, must ordi- 
narily resort to the practice of bartering. 
This means that the council or governing 
body of the city may force a company into 
accepting a schedule of rates which will 
not provide sufficient revenue to properly 
maintain the equipment, and in a short 
time the public suffers through unsatis- 
factory service. It is always the public 
who pays. 

It is but human for members of a city 
council to drive the best bargain possible 
and it is conceivable that local politics may 
wend their way into the deliberations. A 
state commissioner is not interested in local 
political matters but is charged with the 
duty of determining rates which will be 
fair to the community and enable the com- 
pany to furnish good and dependable ser- 
vice by properly maintaining its property. 

The statutes delegating power to state 
commissions to regulate the rates and ser- 
vice of public utilities are very broad. 
There is no need for further expansion of 
power. The commission should, however, 
be given adequate appropriations to permit 
it to function efficiently. Unless given suf- 
ficient funds to surround itself with com- 
petent help, the commission cannot carry 
out the provisions of the law in a manner 
satisfactory to the public. 

The period through which we are now 
passing is a critical one. There is no pan- 
acea for the cure of all the effects of the 
depression, but the exercise of common 
sense and common honesty will prevent 
the further expansion of discontent and 
hardship. 

It is well for us to refresh our mem- 


ories as to the legal questions involved, - 


but they are not important when approach- 
ing the main question. I would plead for 
closer cooperation between all agencies— 
especially as between the companies and the 
regulatory bodies—a greater appreciation 
of the problems brought upon us by the 
depression, and a.recognition on the part 
of all of us that we must actively support 
any practical plan for relieving the present 
agricultural situation. 

The telephone industry is performing a 
service second to none in value and impor- 
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tance to the community. There are many 
pioneers here who have unselfishly devoted 
their lives to public service by developing 
the industry to its present high plane. 

There has been no time in history when 
telephone service was better than it is to- 
day, notwithstanding our declining revenues, 
It is my conviction, however, that we have 
been too modest in the past of talking of 
our virtues. It is a wonderful thing to be 
a good listener, but haven’t we been listen- 
ing when he should have been talking? 


Program for Iowa Association’s 
Convention Next Week, 

The program for the annual convention 
of the lowa Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation next week has been completed. 
This year’s meeting will occupy two days 
instead of three days as customary in for- 
mer years. The convention will be held 
Thursday and Friday, February 23 and 
24, at Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines. 

Two sessions will be held each day. 
Traffic conferences will be conducted on 
both days by Miss Anne Barnes. The 
program for the general sessions follows: 

TuHurspAY, Fesruary 23, 10:15 a. M. 

Secretary-treasurer’s report, by Chas. C. 
Deering, Des Moines. 

President’s address, by H. B. Melick, 
West Liberty. 

Legislative report. 

Tuurspay, 2:00 Pp. M. 

Radio skit, “Bring "Em Back Alive,” by 
Nelle Roberts, Rockwell City. 

Demonstration of photo-electric cell, 
narrow casting, pocket broadcasting, and 
“Robo,” the mechanical man, by B. C. 
Burden, Lincoln, Neb. 

Tuurspay, 6:30 P. M. 

Annual dinner and dance. 

Fripay, Fesruary 24, 9:45 a. M. 

“News From the National Association,” 
by F. B. MacKinnon, Chicago. 

Address by A. H. Brayton, Des Moines. 

“A New Deal for Agriculture, a Plan 
to Refinance Farm Mortgages,” by E. G. 
Quamme, St. Paul, Minn. 

Election of directors. 

Fripay, 2 P. M. 

“Additional Sources of Revenue,” by L. 
D. Meyers, Logan. 

Open forum; discussion of troubles. 


Regular Quarterly Dividend De- 
clared by A. T. & T. Co. Directors. 

The directors of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. at their meeting on Feb- 
ruary 15 declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.25 a share. This is payable 
on April 15 to stockholders of record 
March 14. 

There had been considerable speculation 
relative to continuance of the dividend but 
the sentiment in financial circles leaned 
toward the opinion that it would be paid. 
The comments of President Walter S. Gif- 
ford in the company’s annual report issued 
last week indicated his belief that the com- 
pany should continue the present dividend. 
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These Telephone Rates; Tell Your Story! 


Here Is Real Helpful Discussion of the Rate Situation by Small-Town Ex- 
change Owner and Operator Who Tells His Story and Viewpoint of Present 
Rates in Forceful, Convincing Manner—Lower Rates Make Situation Worse 


I have read much lately about lowering 
telephone rates from the _ subscribers’ 
standpoint, but I don’t see very much 
from the telephone company’s. 

I am a small telephone owner myself. 
{ did my first telephone work 30 years 
ago for C. L. Brown at Abilene, Kans. 
Later I helped install the first telephones 
in Russell, Kans., for V. K. Hoover. 

I have seen the telephone grow from its 
first inferior service to the present stand- 
ard of today; and I would like to ask 
any of the old-time telephone subscribers, 
especially the rural, who rented telephones 
on the pre-war rates, as to the kind of 
service they had then in comparison with 
what they get now. 

When we shot trouble with a horse and 
buggy and then later with the motorcycle, 
there were weeks at a time that the rural 
telephone was out of order before we 
could get around to it to restore service. 
We had no test devices to locate trouble, 
but had to go out and hunt along the lines 
until we found it. 


Today we can clear more trouble and 
restore more service in one day than we 
could in a week 20 years ago. If we 
should go back to the kind of service 
that we gave for $1.00 and put our pres- 
ent rates down to $1.00, how many of our 
subscribers would be satisfied with the 
service ? 

At present we are living in a dissatis- 
fied age; there is nothing right. People 
are getting desperate in all branches of 
industry; almost every kind of business 
has had failures. None of us has any 
money when we want to buy anything. 
We have to put our hard-earned cash out 
for just as cheap a return as we can; and 
there is where the telephone rate question 
gets us sore. “Everything else has come 
down; why don’t the telephone rates come 
down?” 

Just turn back the pages of time—say, 
to 10 years ago. You could get a good 
job with good pay in almost any kind of 
work you desired. All businesses were in 
good shape and making money up to 
three years ago. But during that time 
you were paying about the same telephone 
rete that you are today. If things were 
to start off with a boom tomorrow, and 
geod prices were paid to the farmer for 
hs products, and all business were to get 
beck on its feet, you would still pay the 
seme price for your telephone. 

The reason for this is that we have 
oi: ly one article in our business to sell— 
aid that is service. The price for tele- 


By a Long, Slim ‘‘Small’’ Telephone Man 


phone service cannot fluctuate up and 
down like the farmers’ products. Up until 
the last two years if the farmer sold some- 
thing at a loss, he could sell something 
else at a profit and cover his loss—but we 
can’t do that. We must have enough 
income from our telephones to cover 
operating expenses. 

All telephones today have already taken 
a big loss without cutting rates. I find in 








Taxes and Our Governments. 

The average citizen—the man of small 
resources—must know where he stands 
and what he faces. Property cannot 
sustain the ever-increasing drain. Busi- 
ness, big or little, cannot stand it. 

The man in the street must take seri- 
ously the truism that the power to tax 
is the power to confiscate. He must 
realize that we are nearing—if in some 
cases we have not already reached—the 
point where confiscation already has be- 
gun. 

For almost two decades our govern- 
ments—national, state and local—have 
been expanding more than they could 
afford.—_John W. Davis, former presi- 
dent, American Bar Association. 








a check of 30 or more small exchanges 
like mine, that we are operating on from 
two-thirds to one-half of our former in- 
come, by reason of losing so many sub- 
scribers; yet we have the same invest- 
ment and have to hire the same amount of 
help. 

I have found out another interesting 
thing from the rural subscribers’ rates. I 
have checked rural rates at different ex- 
changes, where the rates vary from $1.75, 
$1.50, $1.25, $1.00 per month and down 
to $7.00 per year. And in talking with 
the subscribers at these various exchanges, 
I find that each telephone company has 
lost a lot of telephones because the rate is 
too high. So it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence what rate we operate on; the rates we 
use in these various localities are too 
high. 

Three years ago I had 220 subscribers ; 
today I have 150 subscribers. I operate 
on $1.50 residence and rural rate and 
$2.50 business. I do all the repair work 
in the daytime, handle all night calls from 
8:30 p. m. till 7:00 a. m. and do all the 
collecting. My wife does the book work; 
my daughter-in-law does the operating. I 
allow myself nothing for my investment; 
no salary, only board and clothes. 
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I could give all my expenses of opera- 
tion but it would take up too much space 
here; suffice it to say, it takes all I am 
earning to keep even with operating 
expenses. 

If some of these experts who like to stir 
up hard feelings between telephone utili- 
ties and subscribers, can tell me how I can 
reduce my rates, I would sure be glad to 
do it. In my mind I can hear one say: 
“Well, if you put your rate down,- you 
would gain back a lot of your telephones 
and still have as much money to operate 
on as you have now.” 

But there is nothing to it. I have not 
tried it myself but I know of two in- 
stances in which this same thing was 
tried. 

One telephone owner cut from $1.50 to 
$1.25 last fall—and today has far less 
telephones than he had when he cut. An- 
other cut from $1.50 to $1.00 with the 
same experience. So you will have to try 
us on something else. 

And if you fellows, who think the rates 
ought to be cut, can show us how we can 
do it and make operating expenses, I am 
willing to make any sacrifices to get along. 
As for myself, I haven’t a thing in the 
world except this little telephone plant, 
and all I ask my people to do is to pay 
enough to keep it going. I feel I would 
not only ruin myself but would hurt my 
subscribers more by cutting the rate and 
not giving them service, than by holding 
the rate I have and hoping and praying 
for better times. 

I believe that people, as a whole, are 
fair-minded and want to do what is right 
as nearly as they can. It is hard to con- 
vince your subscribers that the rate you 
are operating on is necessary, as they can 
always point out some other exchange 
that is operating on a less rate than they 
are paying. But when we investigate the 
lower rate, about which we have been 
told, we find just as much dissatisfaction 
among subscribers where it is paid as we 
have with our own. 


I believe more of us telephone men 
should tell our troubles through the 
papers. And when the people find out 
that there isn’t a small telephone com- 
pany in operation today which is making 
any money, and that the most of us are 
already operating at a loss, we would 
establish a lot better feeling. I am sure 
that none of our subscribers would want 
us to cut our rates if they understood our 
side of the story as well as they do their 
own. 





Bell System’s Report Shows Stability 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. Report for 1932 Shows Drop of Ten 
Per Cent in System’s Telephones and Eleven Per Cent in Total Operating 
Revenues—Rigid Economy Practiced But Quality of 


The annual report of the directors of 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
the stockholders was made public on Feb- 
ruary 10. It reviews the company’s oper- 
ations during 1932, discusses its earnings 
and the policies pursued in combating the 
depression. 

During 1932 the number of Bell System 
telephones in service decreased 10 per cent. 
The 13,793,000 telephones at the end of 
the year were 12 per cent below the maxi- 
mum development, a point reached in 1930. 

Local telephone conversations were about 
5% per cent less than in 1931. Toll and 
long distance telephone conversations were 
17 per cent less than in 1931 and 23 per 
cent less than 1930, the year of maximum 
toll and long distance use. 

There were no net additions to plant as 
a whole in 1932, the plant investment show- 
ing a decrease of $6,300,000, as compared 
with an average increase for the previous 
five years of $282,000,000 per year. The 
property has been fully maintained and 
full provision has been made for depreci- 
ation. 

Total assets of the system amounted to 
$4,901,576,000 at the end of the year. Bonds 
of $23,000,000 matured during the year 
and were retired. Cash assets—including 
funds temporarily invested in government 
obligations—were $204,000,000 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1932. The system has no bank loans 


outstanding and no obligations of substan- 
tial amount maturing until 1937, when ap- 
proximately $42,000,000 of bonds become 
due. , 

Total operating revenues of the system 
decreased $119,400,000, or 11 per cent. Op- 
erating expenses other than depreciation 
decreased 11 per cent. Total expenses, in- 
cluding depreciation and taxes, decreased 
$74,600,000 or 8.7 per cent. The net earn- 
ings were $194,400,000, a decrease of $63,- 
600,000 as compared with 1931. Of this 
decrease, the amount of $10,325,862 was 
due to the fact that no dividends were re- 
ceived from the Western Electric Co. 

The net earnings of $194,400,000 were at 
the rate of 3.9 per cent on the cost of 
plant and other assets, but as less than one- 
third of the system’s capital obligations 
are debt obligations, these earnings were 
3%4 times the system’s interest charges. 
The net income after interest charges was 
short of dividends paid by $45,695,000. This 
amount was charged against surplus. 

As the Western Electric Co., which is 
not included in the foregoing figures, oper- 
ated at a net loss of about $12,600,000, the 
net income of the system, including the 
Western Electric Co., was $58,300,000 less 
than dividends paid. 

Treating the system as a whole, includ- 
ing the Western Electric Co., the earnings 
in 1932 on American Telephone & Tele- 


the Service Improved 


graph Co.’s stock were $5.96 per share. 
Considering the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. by itself, its earnings, which 
include dividends received from associated 
companies paid by them in part out of 
their surpluses and which do not reflect the 
Western Electric Co. deficit, were $7.82 
per share compared with $9.05 in 1931. 

“Due in large measure to the financial 
policy followed in the past,” says Presi- 
dent Walter S. Gifford, for the directors, 
“the company was able to continue divi- 
dends to its 700,000 stockholders at the 
regular rate in 1932, although the system 
did not fully earn them. 

“During the 47 years of the existence of 
the company, it has never made large 
profits but it had by January 1, 1932, accu- 
mulated by careful management and con- 
servative financing, a surplus amounting 
with its proportion of the surplus of its 
associated companies to $29 per share of 
its stock outstanding. The company has 
never in any year prior to 1932 paid out 
all its earnings in dividends, payments to 
stockholders being limited at all times to 
reasonable, regular dividends. 

During the boom period culminating in 
1929, in spite of considerable pressure 
growing out of the speculative fever, the 
company paid no ‘melons’ to its stock- 
holders, declared no extra or stock divi- 
dends, and did not split up its stock. On 




















Increase* 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, During 
1915 1920. 1925. 1930. 1932. 1932. 
Number of Telephones: 
OO aE 5,968,110 8,176,884 10,538,935 10,705,118 7,936,991 1,722,358 
i ii cid a lade sd einen betes 0 157,095 1,496,289 4,976,941 5,856,238 125,593 
Total 5,968,110 8,333,979 12,035,224 15,682,059 13,793,229 1,596,765 
Per cent dial service to total telephones... —........ 1.9 12.4 31.7 Me” cere 
Number of central offices............... 5,300 5,702 6,017 6,585 6,778 133 
BSE OE CUE TONE <5 ik bars scswaivdasenes-s 330,602 358,091 386,064 422,489 402,518 19,189 
Miles of Wire: 
In underground cable................ 10,573,000 15,748,000 30,483,000 50,225,000 52,883,000 669,000 
Ri EE ONIN ie in ta dsalaw th ohawie,s 4,602,000 5,885,000 10,672,000 20,785,000 22,742,000 791,000 
NINE hn ay ea saalatian Seat S olsel any 3,331,000 3,744,000 4,319,000 5,238,000 4,866,000 208,000 
Total 18,506,000 25,377,000 45,474,000 76,248,000 80,491,000 1,252,000 
Per cent total wire mileage in cable.... 82.0 85.2 90.5 93.1 We, -dwieewces 
Average Daily Telephone Conversations :¢ 
PRRONIINE sivia-stois Piateaa anid eta ied emiaeee 25,184,000 31,836,000 46,702,000 62,365,000 58,813,000 3,392,000 
ESE Oe cate A eee 819,000 1,327,000 2,098,000 2,933,000 2,251,000 449,000 
Total 26,003,000 33,163,000 48,800,000 65,298,000 61,064,000 3,841,000 
RO ee a eee ee $880,069,000 $1,363,826,000 $2,524,906,000 $4,043,422,000 $4,188,749,000 $6,314,000 
Number of employes$.................. 156,294 231,316 293,095 324,343 266,357 28,409 
Number of A. T. & T. Co. stockholders. 65,512 139,448 362,179 567,694 700,851 55,948 
*Decreases shown in italics. 
*Including telephones of 6,800 connecting companies and 26,200 connecting rural lines, the total number of telephones in 
the United States which may be interconnected is approximately 17,500,000. 
tFor year ending December 31. 
$The employes of the Western Electric Co., Inc., and the Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., numbering 25,114 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1932, are not included. 
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Bell System Statistics for 1932 With Comparative Figures for Previous Years. 
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February 18, 1933. TELEPHONY 15 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock: 
Stock issued and outstanding (authorized $2,- 
ASSETS. ND hss. ceases ceview sawaaieas $1,866,227 ,500 

Investments : NE a ere ee ere 13,766,587 
Stocks of associated companies.............. $1,942,218,187 PE ea caso hs weak aksoseenna es ckueauee 268,749,078 
SCD GE CUME CONIDRINIES. «2.5. icccciiccecsss 169,347,438 Long-Term Debt: 

Bonds and notes of, and advances to, associated ee ee PROPEL Le ree rere 447 335,400 
CD oo avn wennadiverctaenrinenteaneen 328,655,978 NG ise rb huk ends eke meek ebeiets wdc bode 14,436,508 
Notes of, and advances to, other companies. . 34.512,000 Current Liabilities: 

Plant and Equipment: Dividend payable January 16, 1933........... 41,990,119 
Long lines plant and equipment............... 453,746,050 Amcormte WAS oon siccs cinsic ctensecscwese 16,961,901 
Cae GIG sis. sisivine a choice oS aide eee 1,544,784 Interest and taxes accrued, not due........... 10,771,327 

Current Assets: Surplus and Reserves: 

Pe SE on. 6 0 60d exch eswssegaewes 11,904,722 Reserve for GHSreciWtielh 6060. cs siesediecvces 64,313,896 
Ce es ne or 140,147,701 Reserve for Contingencies. .... 20. cccccesoses 64,664,444 
Rr Suc atenrssiescucsavicteeeeus eaked 30,490,643 SA be a ee rer eee i eine = 303,350,743 
I I Be ie piso sh: wk date ie ae ae $3,112,567,503 Tikes DNS sa Basieiidatedcetekeetsys $3,112,567,503 
Balance Sheet of American Telephone & Telegraph Co. as of December 31, 1922. 
the contrary, it made three substantial re- 500,000 telephones operated by some 9,000 to transoceanic radio-telephony, these 


ductions in long distance rates and at the 
same time greatly extended the scope, in- 
creased the speed and improved the quality 
of both local and long distance service. 

For the 18,662,000 shares of stock which 
are outstanding, the company has received 
$2,135,000,000, or an average of $114 per 
share. Thus the company has received 
$268,000,000 more than the par of $100 per 
share, the opposite of ‘watered’ stock. 

For many years an important consider- 
ation back of the financial policy of the 
company has been the fact that regular 
dividends, representing as they do, a re- 
turn on actual cash invested, are vital to 
the day-by-day living of the vast majority 
of its hundreds of thousands of stock- 
holders, more than half of whom are 
women.” 

No stockholder owns as much as 1 per 
cent of the stock outstanding, it is stated, 
the average holding per stockholder being 
27 shares. The number of stockholders 
was 700,851 at the end of the year, a net 
increase of 55,948 during the year. 

The past ten years have witnessed no- 
table changes in the character and scope 
of Bell System telephone service. Im- 
proved methods and refinements in the art 
have produced greater speed, accuracy and 
conversational clearness on local and long 
distance calls. At the same time, scientific 
developments have steadily extended the 
range of the human voice over a greater 
area of the world’s surface. 

Ten years ago, on December 31, 1922, 
there were, including approximately 4,- 


connecting companies or on connecting 
rural lines, about 14,050,000 telephones in 
the United States interconnected in or with 
the Bell System. On the same date there 





Earnings : 
ESS ee $137,379,816 
eee 24,970,012 
Telephone operating rev- 
Sa etdaak sown ses 89,327,299 





Miscellaneous revenues... 809,850 

; Se nee $252,486,977 
cc esaatiae sodas oe 81,492,690 
EE EIS gins Hie vss $170,994,288 
Interest deductions ...... 25,087,379 

—_~— 

CN oc wiccvesne eeu $145,906,909 
Dividends declared ........ $167,954,604 


Average number of shares 
of capital stock outstand- 
ie Gury Year. ....6..5- 

Net earnings per share 
available for dividends 
(after interest charges) .. 


18,661,623 


th 


7.82 











Statement of Earnings and Expenses of 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
Year Ending December 31, 1932. 

were 550,000 telephones in Canada access- 
ible through toll lines. This was, except 
for connections with Cuba and some small 
towns in Mexico, the then range of com- 
munication over a Bell System telephone. 

On December 31, 1932, there were 17,- 
500,000 telephones 


were connected with some 13,200,000 tele- 
phones outside the United States. About 
92 per cent of the 33,400,000 telephones in 
the world are now interconnected; and all 
countries with more than 100,000 tele- 
phones, except New Zealand, Japan, China 
and Russia, can be reached by telephone 
from any part of the United States. 
During 1932 overseas telephone service 
was extended through existing transmitting 
stations to the principal cities of the Union 
of South Africa, Bangkok in the Kingdom 
of Siam, the Balearic Islands in the Medi- 
terranean, the principal cities in Egypt, the 
Republic of Peru, and the city of Lisbon 
in Portugal. In addition, through new sta- 
tions near Miami, Florida, radio-telephone 
service was extended to Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, and to 
Islands. 


Nassau in the Bahama 

Ship-to-shore telephone service was ex- 
tended to nine additional liners, making 15 
in all at the end of the year. Each vessel, 
while at sea, is able to reach all Bell Sys- 
tem telephones, as well as those connecting 
with the system in the United States, Can- 
ada, Mexico and Cuba. 

The telephone cable between Kansas 
City, Mo., and Dallas, Texas, was com- 
pleted during 1932, thus connecting Dallas 
and other Texas points into the toll cable 
network which now provides a storm-proof 





interconnected in 
the United States 
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ASSETS. 


Cash 





—_ 


PE EE. cuca wendnk koetehea he 
General equipment, tools and supplies. 
i li a TR REE ey ES IE 
ee ee | 
Temporary investments ..............- 


I IE hig esc Soo st caode nese oie 

Note: All items of intangible assets carried in the accounts ; 

i Bell System companies are excluded from Bell System bal- 
ance sheet through a corresponding reduction in the surplus. 





due in large part ec adie cigd $1,866,227,500 
Associated companies......... 133,182,443 
Preferred stock: 

. Associated companies........... 97,937,600 
teeeeee $4, 188,749,128 Camttnl MHOC MASRRTIIIEINS, . 5 soe ce svccdccectcws 13,766,587 
seeeeees 96,070,139 Premiums on capital stock,.................... 268,333,447 
tte 303,378,025 OS SS errr Fk 
seteees , "ee eeeReeeenee er Sr 568,873 
teeeeee 144,478,899 Oe ere rE Tere 49,911,465 
settee 59,771,569 Accrued liabilities not due.................... 117,894,089 
nN Tage ena Reserves for depreciation of plant and equipment 820,194,885 
eeeeeee $4,901,575,912 Reserves fF COMUNMENCIES. .. 26. ccccccctessess 87,912,049 
Oe Ee GaN Teen ere nae Ree Re 401,739,388 
TW CE, eins Seas ates ae sisanuoues $4,901,575,912 


CIR 6 hats 4 ack san iedcadee swat ow a tereal $2,097 347,543 


American Telephone & Tele- 


LIABILITIES. 











Bell System Balance Sheet, December 31, 1932, Inter-Company Duplications Excluded. 
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system covering most of the eastern half 
of the country. Among other circuits this 
cable includes direct New York-Dallas cir- 
cuits, 1,850 miles in length, which are the 
longest direct all-cable telephone circuits 
in the world. 

At the end of 1932, 110 airport ground 


TELEPHONY 


other improvements in service, criticisms 
by telephone users are less than half what 
they were in 1929. 

In 1929 the practice of arranging with 
the customer to install his telephone on a 
date and at a time in accordance with his 
wishes was in operation on 57 per cent of 





TOTAL OPERATING REVENUES 
IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 

















Vol. 104. No. 7. 
and quality have been made available. 

While the depressed business conditions 
have reduced the volume of work in the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, the funda- 
mental research is being fully maintained. 
Research work is a long-time activity and 
one that requires years for full fruition. In 













































stations in the United States had been sup- 
plied with Western Electric radio-telephone 
equipment. A considerable number of air- 
craft formerly having only one-way equip- 
ment for receiving beacon signals and 
weather reports, now have been equipped 
with two way radio-telephone equipment. 

“In spite of the necessity for most rigid 
economy in operation during the past three 
years, definite progress has been made in 
speed and quality of telephone service,” the 
report states. 

“In 1929, 80.9 per cent of local calls were 
completed on the first attempt. In 1932 
the percentage was 82.7. This means an 
improvement in the handling of 400 million 
calls a year. Of the calls not completed 
on the first attempt, nearly all were cases 
in which the line was busy or in which 
no one answered the telephone. 

On long distance calls, the percentage 
completed increased from 90.5 in 1929 to 
91.2 in 1932, and the average time taken 
to make the connection decreased from 2.8 
to 1.6 minutes. As a result of these and 
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the telephones installed that year. In 1932, 
94 per cent of the installations were han- 
dled on that basis and the appointment 
made with the subscriber was met in 97 
per cent of the cases. 

During the three years the number of 
subscribers’ reports of trouble with their 
instruments or their lines decreased 21 per 
cent. The percentage of these troubles 
cleared on the day on which they were 
reported 4ncreased from 87 to 94. 

From the beginning of the telephone, re- 
search has been one of the important ac- 
tivities of the Bell System. It has been 
centralized at the Bell System headquar- 
ters and has been directed continuously 
toward fundamental improvements in 
transmission, switching systems, apparatus 
and materials as well as in operating meth- 
ods, all of which are essential for effec- 
tive and economical telephone service. 

It is only by reason of this research, 
always seeking for better ways and better 
facilities, that, broadly speaking, the pres- 
ent scope of service and standards of speed 


its continuance lies the greatest assurance 
of further progress and economy in the 
telephone art. 

All necessary and desirable replace- 
ments of plant were made during the year. 
The continuance of this work on an ade- 
quate scale, without which the speed and 
quality of telephone service would be en- 
dangered, would not have been possible ex- 
cept for the practice which the system has 
followed for many years of currently ac- 
cruing depreciation to care for plant which 


is wearing out or should in due course be 


retired from service for other causes. 

During the year, plant which cost $253,- 
400,000 was retired from service, and total 
plant added amounted to $247,100,000, re- 
sulting in a net decrease in plant invest- 
ment of $6,300,000.” 

The expenditure for plant of $247,100,000 
was the lowest in ten years and was re- 
flected in the volume of business of the 
Western Electric Co. Its sales for the 
year amounted to $117,850,000 as compared 
with its peak of $411,000,000 in 1929. At 





Taxes 





MOMS TOWNES 2... wwe cc cece ccccss 
RNG occ eaaka sak Gsicneee bdwse 
Miscellaneous revenues ................ 


Total operating revenues............. 


SNE GUNNING ano. c cide c cscs eecees 
Depreciation expense ..........-...00+. 
I I oii 5 oxo oie 6 Sewn oe hosecrs 
COMMMEPCIR] GRDENSES 5.056 cccccccccisece 
General and miscellaneous expenses... 


Total operating expenses............. 








seebeee $ 191,900,106 


aa hovene $ 12,814,505 


86,621,779 


ERE: $ 670,736,747 Operating income (brought forward)........$ 191,900,106 
+eeewee 263,147,955 Non-operating revenues—net................... 17,716,986 
Laidhieatala . 22,469,827 ———— 
aoa SO I BRikcccisscccossvesissnasel $ 209,617,092 

peice $ 956,354,529 —_—_—_———_ 
—————___ Rents and miscellaneous deductions............. $ 15,146,053 
inate $ 160,427,812 —_—_—_——— 
cenetnie 181,312,237 ek SRS Boke ca sntecnssecsicécsesstseee eee 
cibviideeadeedl 166,339,677 
th cares 94,825,122 Interest deductions..............-...+++++++++-$ 55,134,800 
mpyerrenis 62,113,291 —__—_—__—_——_ 
—-- SS SAE OTE Re aE eee $ 139,336,239 

os wade $ 665,018,139 Dividends declared...........-...02200-+00004+$ 185,032,048 
ivan $ 291,336,390 Note: The Bell System’s proportion of the net loss of its 


directly and indirectly controlled subsidiaries as a whole for 
the year—not reflected in the above income statement—was 
approximately $12,470,000. This amount includes the system’s 
proportion of the net loss from operations of the Western 
Electric Co., Inc., and its subsidiaries. 








Bell System Income Statement for 


Year Ending December 31, 1932, 


Inter-—Company Duplications Excluded. 
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the end of the year, its manufacturing 
plants were operating at about 15 per cent 
of capacity. 

Due to general business conditions, the 


activities of its wholly-owned subsidiary, 


TELEPHONY 


lated funds at any time prior to the com- 
pletion of installment payments and the 
acquisition of stock. 

Under this option employes during the 
year withdrew a net amount of $58,572,000 


ae 


17 
added economies, have maintained a high 
quality of service to the customers, and 
have shared work with one another, to the 
end that as many as possible of their num- 


ber might be kept employed, thus giving 
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the Electrical Research Products Co., were 
likewise greatly curtailed. This company 
was organized in 1926 to make available 
for commercial use inventions and develop- 
ments that have application in fields out- 
side of communications. 

The most notable of these development 
of the company’s factory has been sound 
recording and reproducing apparatus used 
in the motion picture industry. 

Under the plan for employes’ pensions, 
disability benefits and death benefits estab- 
lished in 1913, the Bell System in 1932 paid 
$8,591,000 for benefit payments 
in cases of sickness or death, and compen- 
Both the sick- 
ness and the accident rate per 1,000 em- 
ployes were the lowest in the 20 years that 
the plan has been in effect. 

Under the employes’ stock plan the price 
at which stock would have been acquired 
in 1932 upon completion of installment pay- 


pensions, 


sation in cases of accident. 





an average of about $350 per employe 
withdrawing. A considerable portion of 
this amount was used by employes to pur- 
chase stock in the open market at prices 
which were considerably lower than those 
designated under the plan. 

The plan limits subscriptions by any 
officer or employe to 50 shares in any one 
year. At the end of 1932, 77,000 employes 
were continuing to participate with an 
average subscription of four shares each; 
60,000 employes were using the savings 
bank plan, and 57,000 were availing them- 
selves of the life insurance plan, with sav- 
ings deposits and premium payments being 
made through payroll deductions. 

The Bell System, including the Western 
Electric Co. and the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, had 291,000 employes at the end 
of the year. In order to keep the maxi- 
mum number on the payrolls, employes 
were sharing work to the extent that 48,- 


continued evidence that their skill, energy, 
and character constitute the greatest asset 
of the Bell System.” 

The Bell System balance sheet and in- 
come statement combine and summarize 
the accounts.of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and its 25 associated op- 
erating telephone companies. Each of these 
companies maintains its accounts in accord- 
ance with the Uniform System of Accounts 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for telephone companies. In 
the statements, inter-company duplications 
are excluded from the combined figures so 
that the statements given on the preceding 
pages represent the business as a whole 
of the Bell Telephone System. 

The accounts of the Western Electric Co., 
Inc., The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 
and, of subsidiary and connecting companies 
in which either the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. or its associated telephone 
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ments was $130 or $150 per share, depend- 
ing upon the date when the subscription 
Was originally made. 

Since its introduction in 1921 partici- 
pants under the plan have had the option 
of terminating their subscriptions, in whole 
or in part, and withdrawing their accumu- 


LONG-DISTANCE SERVICE 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF MINUTES 
REQUIRED TO ESTABLISH A CONNECTION 
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PER CENT CALLS HANDLED WITH 
CUSTOMER REMAINING AT TELEPHONE 
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000 more people were employed than if all 

were working full time. 
“Through the system,” 

ford says in closing, 


President Gif- 
“the employes in all 
departments continued to participate in sell- 
ing telephone service. In full cooperation 
with the management, they have effected 


companies have investments are not in- 
cluded, but the investments in these com- 
panies appear in the accompanying balance 
sheet under the item “Investments,” and 
dividends and interest received from them 
are included in the income statement under 
Non-Operating Revenues.” 














Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





Sometimes Shooting at Insulators 
Saves Time and Money. 

Combinationman J. C. Jones, of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., Albany, 
Texas, and an employe of an oil company 
went trouble-hunting together when, dur- 
ing a recent rainstorm, it was reported that 
high water had washed out a pole on a 
lead owned jointly by the oil and telephone 
companies. 

They found the flood threatening to 
sweep the pole, with wires attached, down 
stream. There was no way to reach the 
pole to release it from the wires. The Bell 
man happened to recall that he had his 
deer rifle in his car. Securing it, he took 
careful aim and shot the insulators, one by 
one, off the crossarm. 

The wires, thus released from the cross- 
arm and pole, swung high above the swift 
current. 


Has a Telephone Employe Right to 
Remove Signs Attached to Pole? 
By JAKE, THE LINEMAN. 

*Mornin’ buddies. Last week I received 
an interestin’ inquiry from one of our 
buddies, an’ just because I know that the 
same question has been botherin’ lots of 
you fellows, I’m gonna give you the whole 


story. Here’s the letter just as I received 


it : 

“L have been reading your safety rules 
for a long time and | think a lot of 
them. I would like to ask you a ques- 


tion that has been causing me a lot of 
trouble. 

The people around here have the habit 
of tacking bills, posters and large signs 
on our telephone poles. But whenever 
| get to them I remove them. I would 
like to know if I am doing the right 
thing, as a lot of people have told me 
that they would sue me for doing it: 
that I didn’t have the right to remove 
the signs. 

| have been laid up for the past three 
months over a bad fall caused by some 
tacks and nails left in a pole by a person 
who tacked a sign on the pole. Any in- 
formation vou can give me will be ap- 
preciated.” 


\fter | received this buddy's letter, 1 de- 


cided to find out just where we fellers 


stood. Irank Mays, Jr., secretary of the 
state of Indiana, helped me out by sending 
Hoffmann, 


chief corporation counsel of the state of 


me the opinion of Joseph O. 


Indiana, which reads: 


“That under the provisions of section 
5470, Burns’ Revised Statutes, 1926, giv- 
ing telephone companies the right to 
erect their telephone poles, wires and 
such other appliances as are necessary 
for service over and along highways, 
streets and across private property, by 
and with the consent of the owners 
thereof, constitute such poles the private 
property of the telephone company. 


Such being the case, section 2504, 
Burns’ Revised Statutes, 1926, reading 
as follows, would seem applicable: 

‘Whoever paints, pastes, stencils or 
otherwise marks upon, or in any manner 
places upon or affixes to any building, 
fence, wall or tree, without the consent 
of the owner thereof, any word, letter, 
character, figure, sentence or device, or 
any handbill or notice, shall, on convic- 
tion, be fined not more than $50.00 nor 
less than $5.00. This section shall not 
apply to the pasting of any handbill or 
notice of any public sale of property by 
any sheriff, administrator, executor or 
guardian, or to any notice required by 
any law to be posted.’ ” 


Thar you be, buddies, an’ I think that 
will clear up any difficulty you may have 
had in the past. As to the practice of 
removin’ the signs—except for limitations 
specified—go to it and more power to all 
of you. 

Most of the signs tacked on poles are 
hazardous, and they’re apt to do a lot of 
damage if they’re allowed to remain. Gen- 
erally speaking, companies do not permit 
signs to be tacked to their poles. 

Now, what say we take up a_ few 
safety signals? Everybody rarin’ to go? 
O. K. Our first signal is: 


Particular care should be taken when 
you're fastening temporary guys. Get 
proper clearance and make sure the 
object you fasten it to is strong 
enough. 

Remember these points when working 
near power company wires: 

1. Treat them as dangerous and avoid 
contact with them. 

2. Make sure that you are properly 
equipped with rubber gloves and 
whatever other insulating material 
you need. 

3. Don’t fool around power company 
lines. If work has to be done on 
them, let a power company em- 
ploye do it. 

Every time you have the job of tending 
a reel, “keep in the clear” so that if 
something goes wrong you won't be 
injured. 

Very few accidents happen but which 
could have been prevented. Not many 
weeks ago a manhole was left open 
and unguarded for only a short time. 
During that short time a small child 
fell into it and was painfully injured. 

Every time you remove a pole either 
return it to the yard or place it some 
place where it will be safe. It belongs 
to the company and the company can 
be held liable for injuries caused by 
the pole. It’s better to be “safe” than 
“sued.” Nuff sed! 

Never start to load a reel of cable onto 
a truck without making sure _ that 
winch lines, tackle and wooden wedge 
blocks are in A-1 condition and that 
all employes involved know exactly 
what they are going to do. 

The safe-minded fireman helps to keep 
the accident record of his gang free 
from blemishes by thoroughly check- 
ing over each job for danger points 
and going over the dangerous points 
with his men. 
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Aiways use barricades when the nature 
of the job warrants their use. It’s a 
lot cheaper to put up barricades than 
it is to pay the costs of one accident 

Countless accidents are caused by em- 
ployes who pretend to their foreman 
that they know how to perform every 
job safely. The result of such an atti- 
tude may be a serious accident that 
is costly to the company, to the em- 
ploye, to his family and to his fellow 
employes. If you don’t know a thing, 
find out about it. 

Conditions sometimes warrant the use 
of time to line up a job so that it may 
be completed safely. Never try to 
pike in a pole without sufficient help. 
Take a few minutes and rig up a gin 
pole or block and tackle on an existing 
pole. A minute spent making a job 
safe may save you hours in a hospital. 
Think it over. 

In spite of warnings some employes per- 
sist in riding on running-boards and 
other places on the outside of trucks. 
Ride inside the truck or you're apt to 
be riding inside a hearse. Nuff sed! 

Did you know that 19 out of every 20 
automobile accidents are caused )by 
human failings, and that only one out 
of 20 is due to faulty condition of a 
car? 

Every once in a while we run across a 
manhole cover that is frozen down. 
Don’t attempt to thaw it out with an 
open flame. If you cannot pry it loose, 
pour salt around the manhole, get on 
another job for about 30 minutes and 
then see if you can remove the cover. 

Not all the crazy people are in asylums. 
Some of them are at liberty, perform 
ing careless acts which not only en- 
danger their own lives but also the lives 
of others. 

The law of “self-preservation” is one ol 
man’s oldest laws. Safety is one of 
its chief aids. 

Safe-minded employes are valuable to 
their companies. Careless employes are 
dangerous liabilities. 


Until next Saturday, remember: “There 
are a lot of careless people dead.” 


“Noodles” as the Old Time Line- 
man Found Them. 
By A PYIoneEer, 

No doubt we old-timers remember with 
pleasure the noodles that our mother used 
to make. If you will permit a slang ex- 
pression, we all carry “a noodle” at the 
top of our anatomy. 
be placed there to be used, and we used 
to hear people say, “use your noodle.” 

In the early days many young men 1 
telephone work did not use their noodle. 
Going out on cases of trouble they would 
perhaps try this and try that a long time 


This is supposed to 


before they would succeed in clearing the 
trouble; and often the trouble would be 
cleared but they would not know just ex- 
actly what they did to clear it. 
The younger employes today, I believe, 
(Continued on page 23.) 
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(Concluded from page 18.) 

are better trained, because they have the 
eood trade magazines to read, and we have 
had much help through district meetings 
and state and national conventions. The 
magazines furnish much help and I think 
all employes can profit by reading and di- 
vesting the contents of TELEPHONY and 
ali such good trade journals. 

I remember a few years ago when the 
company | was working for subscribed for 
Tre_LepHONY for each of its exchanges, 
and my work took me to each exchange 
frequently. Later this company quit sup- 
plying TELEPHONY to its exchanges but 
offered to pay over half of the yearly sub- 
scription price of TELEPHONY for every 
employe who cared to pay the balance. 

This, I helieve, is a good plan, because 
it any employe is willing to pay part of 
interested 
cnough to read the magazine each week, 


the subscription, he is surely 


TELEPHONY 


and the employe and employer both prof- 
ited by the employes’ reading and keeping 
more up-to-date. 

The employe who is able to plan his 
work, and especially the troubleman who is 
able to reason what would cause the trouble, 
will save himself and his employer much 
time and expense and less interruption of 
service, because he can go at once to the 
cause of the trouble. 

He would not do his work like a lineman 
who, it is reported, put a crossarm upside 
down on the pole. When asked why he 
had done so, he stated “that was the way 
they sent the crossarm up to me.” 

All employes, from the big officials down 
to the very beginners, have at times prob- 
strike a 
knot they should be prepared to know what 
to do. 


lems to solve, and when they 


We should not be like a lineman who 
wagered another lineman that he could go 


up the pole and put on the crossarms be 

fore the other could put on the same num 

ber of crossarms. The lineman making 
the bet had previously reversed the cross 
arm braces on the arms to be placed on the 
other pole. Instead of 3¢-inch holes in the 
ends of the braces bolted to the crossarms 
by the 34-inch bolts, he had placed the ends 
This left the ends of 
the braces with the 3g-inch holes to b« 


with 54-inch holes. 


fastened to the pole with the '4-inch lag 
screws. 

The lineman accepting the bet, therefore, 
had to reverse the braces on his arms; but 
the one making the bet found, when he 
started to drive the lag screws to fasten 
the braces on his pole, large knots where 
the lag screws had to be driven; and he ex 
perienced so much trouble that he was 
beaten by the other lineman, losing his bet. 

The moral is: Let us look out for the 


knots and be ready to overcome them. 








Here and There in Telephone Work 





Kansas Mutual Successful Because 
of Capable Superintendence. 

The exchange of the McCune Mutual 
Telephone Co., McCune, Kans., is one of 
the few mutual exchanges still operating in 
incorporated towns in Kansas. There are 
few exchanges as large as the \MlcCune ex- 
change still operating on the mutual plan. 
although in the earlier days of the tele- 
phone, there were many mutuals. 

The company held its annual meeting last 
month. Attention was directed to the fact 
that it was just about 30 vears ago that the 
McCune Mutual company was being or- 
ganized. Prior to the organization of the 
McCune system, a rural line was built into 
town from the scuthwest and made con- 
nection at the Watson store which was 
there at that time. There also was a small 
party line with a few telephones in town. 
It was 30 years ago this coming spring that 
the town system was built. 

The first 15 numbers on the switchboard 
were left for the rural lines, the promoters 
thinking there would never be more than 
15 rural lines connected with, the McCune 
exchange. At the present time there are 
37 lines on the exchange and the company 
serves a total of about 575 subscribers. 

It was also stated that many people in 
\ieCune were opposed to the telephone sys- 
tem, the same as there are always people 
in every community opposed to any new 


move. One of the arguments in opposition 


to the town system was McCune was so 
small that a person could walk across town 
in five minutes, so what was the use of a 
telephone system? Also one farmer said 
he had a pony that could beat a telephone 
message to town any time. 

T. R. Landes is given much of the credit 
for the long and successful operation of 


the McCune exchange. Mr. Landes has 
been the superintendent and night man for 
25 years. He is said to know every foot 
of cable, every foot of wire, every pole, 
crossarm and insulator in the entire system. 
And he has the most complete file of 





SELLING THE SERVICE. 

3y Joun G. ReEyYNoLps. 

1. To clinch any sale it is necessary to 
attract the attention of the prospect to 
the item offered: arouse his interest; thor- 
oughly explain the uses and advantages of 
the item; create a desire for it in the 
prospect’s mind; and then get the pros- 
pect to sign on the dotted line before he 
changes his mind. 

2. An alert 
company in Illinois uses a unique but ef- 


manager of a_ telephone 
fective method to create a desire for tele- 
phone service in the minds of his pros- 
pects. Every other day, for a period of 
ten days, his prospect receives a_ short, 
friendly letter from him, describing in 
detail points relating to telephone service. 
On the 11th day the manager calls in 
person and is usually able to sign him up. 

3. When trying to sell telephone service 
use as few words as possible. Give the 
prospect a chance to talk. Often a pros- 
pect gives a lead by his own conversation, 
which, if recognized, will help close the 
sale. 

4. Never allow your knowledge of tele- 
phone service to bring on a technical sales 
talk. If a prospect looks puzzled, explain 
your point. 

5. When dealing with prospects these 
three points help: Run.up sales by run- 
ning down all objections; keep cool under 
criticism; make truthful statements. 





TELEPHONY in that part of the state. He 
has lived with the McCune telephcne sys- 
tem night and day, and has looked after 
the business as he would if he were the 
personal owner. 

W. H. Gracey, the secretary for several 
years, deserves credit for the way he has 
handled the collections. He has appreciated 
that no business concern can continue to 
do business when the collection end is 
neglected. 


Some Telephone Things I Didn't 


Know Until Now. 
By Oscar Witt TELL. 

That before wiping or unwiping cable 
joints which are under gas pressure, a 
small hole should be drilled into the lead 
If this 
is not done, the escapement of gas through 
the hot 


sleeve to permit the gas to escape. 


interfere with the 
blowing, the hot 
cause injury to the splicer. 


metal may 
Wiping, or by metal 
That if beeswax compound is permitted 
degrees 
Fahr.), there is a possibility that the vapor 


to get hot enough (about 375 
given off may damage central office equip 
ment if located in the same room. 

That conductors in early metal-covered 
cables were insulated with one or two 
servings of cotton and that spirally 
wrapped paper insulation was not develop 
ed until the late ‘80s, which was much 
better electrically and lower in cost 

That the term “automatic,” as applied 
to telephony is somewhat incorrect, since 
in the chain of mechanics employed in 
establishing the connection between two 
telephones, only a few of the operations 
are truly automatic. 

That in 1896 a common battery switch- 
board with lamp 


signals and bridging 








multiple jacks was installed at Worces- 
ier, Mass. This installation marked the 
beginning of the common battery switch- 
board which still survives. 

That desk-set bell boxes are now <avail- 
able which have a switch button mounted 
in the lid and a buzzer installed inside 
which may be used to signal between main 
station and extensions for secretarial serv- 
ice. 

That in 1898 an automatic telephone sys- 
tem was installed in the White House at 
Washington for communication between 
the White House and the Treasury De- 
partment. This equipment was installed 
in the attic of the White House. 

That Shanty Town, in Sullivan’s Gulch, 
Portland, Ore., 
bachelors have built shacks to serve them 


where 300 unemployed 


as homes until they connect again with the 
payroll, now has a telephone through the 
courtesy of a doctor who declines to let 
his name be known. 

That comparison of telephone calls and 
letters in Cleveland, Ohio, shows that 
Clevelanders telephone more often than 
they write. 


Old-Time Telephone Manufacturer 
Discusses Friendliness. 

Many telephone men whose memories 
run back 20 years, will remember Geo. A. 
Briggs, who as president of the Chicago 
Telephone Supply Co., was a prominent 
figure at national conventions and _ state 
meetings. Not only among the manufac- 
turers, but among operating men, Mr. 
Briggs was known as a character typical 
of the period when “the sky was the 
limit.” 

Since his retirement from the telephone 
field, Mr. Briggs has been living in Cali- 
fornia. From Los Angeles, he sends 
TELEPHONY a New Year’s greeting, re- 
cording his resolutions for 1933 and a 
choice collection of stories which indicate 
that he still retains his old-time humor. 

Following is a poem of his own cre- 
ation that will sound a responsive chord 
in the heart of many a telephone pioneer: 


Friendliness. 
When someone whom | used to know 
Attempts to make a touch, 
With friendliness | simply glow ; 
His need affects me much. 


| shed a sympathetic tear, 
And then, mayhap, I groan; 
But though I lend an eager ear, 
I make no other loan. 


My capital will be some day 
My crutch for crippled power: 
While friendly loans oft have a way 
Of turning mighty sour. 


So, when investments I desire, 
Instinctively I turn 

From Friendship's sacred altar fire; 
No money do I burn. 

But to a friend who yearns for yen, 
I'll give e’er he goes hence, 

Ten bucks or maybe fifty then 
And charge ’em to expense. 


TELEPHONY 


My income thus I'll try to share 
With friends who lack in thrift; 

Some modest sum I'll gladly spare 
To give each one a lift. 


But as a lifter, I dare say, 
No buttons shall I burst, 
While at the masthead I display 
The signal: “Safety First.” 


Employes of Georgia Continental 
Company Attend Sales Conference. 
Employes of the Georgia Continental 
Telephone Co.’s 13 exchanges comprising 
the Dawson district, met in Dawson the 
middle of last month, for the fifth of a 
series of service sales conferences. 
were 35 employes in attendance. 
In a contest between three districts of the 
South Carolina and Georgia Continental 
Telephone companies, the Dawson district 


There 
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ranked first in percentage of employes who 
made sales, and this district was a very 
close second in average number of sales 
per employe. 

In another contest, conducted after the 
manner of a baseball game, in which each 
exchange was matched with another each 
month, the Buena Vista exchange of the 
Dawson district scored 1,000 per cent, hav- 
ing won every contest and being the only 
exchange in the entire group of 22 entered 
in the contest to make a perfect score. 

During the meeting, S. B. Green, district 
manager, presented the Buena Vista em- 
ployes with a nicely framed certificate at- 
testing to their sales ability. Another cer- 
tificate, suitably framed, was presented by 
the company’s general office to the Dawson 
district headquarters for its meritorious 
record in telephone sales by the employes. 


What Operators Want To Know 


Routine for Reaching Called Party at a P. B. X. Extension or 
Room Extension—Instruction for Handling Calls When a Report 
of P. B. X. Extension or Room Extension DA is Received—No. 86 


By Mrs. MayME WorKMAN, 
Trafic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, IIl. 


In question No. 1, some one has asked, 
“what procedure is taken when you re- 
ceive a report of ‘extension DA’?” The 
instruction for handling calls of this kind 
was revised in September of last year and 
is as follows: 

P.B.X. ExTENSION oR Room ExTENSION 
DA: If the P.B.X. operator reports that 
the called party’s extension does not 
answer, proceed in general in accordance 
with the routine provided for handling a 
call when a report is received that the 
called party is not there. 

If you are unable to secure information 
as to when the called party will be avail- 
able, say to the called station, “Will you 
hold the line, please?” Give the report to 
the calling station, saying, for example: “I 
am sorry, Mr. Brown’s extension does not 
answer. Will you talk with anyone else?” 

If the calling party does not wish to 
talk with anyone else, say, “I will try the 
call again (time) and call you.” Leave 
word at the called station, clear the toll 
circuit, release the calling line, and send 
the ticket to the position where delayed 
calls are handled. 

Exception: If an extension number 
appears in the called telephone number 
space, and “P” in the called “Person” 
space, say at once to the called station, 
“Will you hold the line, please?” Give 
the report to the calling station, saying, for 
example: “I am sorry, extension 213 does 
not answer. I will try the call again about 
(time) and call you.” 

If the P.B.X. operator reports that the 
called party’s room telephone does not 
answer and does not volunteer any infor- 
mation regarding the called party, ask the 


called station to page the called party, 
proceeding in general in accordance with 
the instructions provided for handling a 
call when a report is received that the 
called party is not registered. (This ap 
plies to hotel calls.) 

Exception: If a room number appears 
in the called telephone number space and 
“P” in the called “Person” space, at once 
say to the called station, “Will you hold 
the line, please?” Then give the report 
to the calling station, saying, for example: 
“IT am sorry, Room 520 does not answer. 
| will try the call again about (time) and 
call you.” 

Next week we will outline the routine 
for handling a call when a report of 
P.B.X. extension or room extension BY 
is received. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. What procedure should be taken 
upon receiving a report of “Extension 
DA”? 

2. When requesting the tributary office 
to “hold the circuit” while the call is being 
completed, should not the calling sub 
scriber’s line as well as the toll trunk be 
held? So many times we get a report of 
“busy” when the line should have been 
held. 

3. Why is it necessary to give a full 
two-second ring? 

4. What should you say when two 
people are asking for a number at the 
same time? 

5. If by not doing directory work you 
can speed up a call, is it necessary to look 
up the number in the directory ? 

For answers to these questions from rea! 
Illinois operators, please turn to page 3%. 
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The Financial Side of Companies 


Miscellaneous Items of Interest Regarding Financial Matters of Telephone 
Companies—Bell Companies Losses in Stations and Earnings—Figures From 
Monthly Reports of Larger Companies to Interstate Commerce Commission 





Class A Companies’ Operating In- 
come Declines 18 Per Cent. 

The summary of monthly reports of 104 
class A telephone companies, each having 
annual operating revenues in excess of 
$250,000, as compiled recently by the Bu- 
reau of Statistics of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, shows total operating 
revenues of $80,679,228 for the month of 
November, 1932. This represents a de- 
crease of 13.7 per cent as compared with 
the operating revenues of $93,490,578 for 
the corresponding month of the preceding 
year. 

The operating expenses for November, 
1932, totaled $55,443,615, a decrease of 13.7 
per cent compared with $64,211,879 for the 
corresponding month of 1931. The oper- 
ating income for the same month of 1932 
amounted to $17,060,673, a decrease of 18.6 
per cent compared to $20,947,369 for 
November of 1931. 

For the first 11 months ended with 
November, the summary shows total oper- 
ating revenues of $949,526,078, a decrease 
of 10.7 per cent under the same period in 
1931. Operating expenses amounted to 
$646,400,491, compared to $713,680,112 for 
the same period of 1931, a decrease of 9.4 
per cent. 

The operating income for the 11 months’ 
period, $205,711,431, represents a decrease 


of 18.7 per cent compared to the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year when 
the operating income amounted to $253,- 
084,510. 

The ratio of expenses to revenues was 
68.72 as compared with 68.68 for the 11 
months period in 1931. At the end of 
November, 1932, the class A companies had 
in service a total of 15,261,248 telephones, a 
decrease of 1,744,525 instruments, or 10.3 
per cent, compared to the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. 

Complete data for the United Telephone 
Companies, Inc., were not available for 
inclusion in this report. 


New England Bell Reports Deficit 
for 1932 After Dividends. 

The annual report of the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 1932 
shows a net income of $8,999,876 after 
taxes, depreciation and charges, equal to 
$6.75 a share earned on 1,333,458 shares 
outstanding at the end of the year. This 
compares with $11,675,225, or $8.76 a share, 
earned in the previous year. 

There was a deficit of $1,667,786 after 
dividends of $8 a share last year, against 
a surplus of $1,013,707 in 1931. Surplus 
at the end of 1932 was $8,789,200. 

Gross revenue in 1932 was $69,750,020, 
against $75,420,021 in 1931, and net operat- 


ing revenues after expenses and deprecia- 
tion were $21,797,846, against $24,914,477. 
There was a reduction of about $2,500,000 
in operating expenses and a decline of $1,- 
000,000 in maintenance, while depreciation 
rose nearly $500,000. 

Operating income after uncollectible 
charges and taxes was $15,414,874, equal 
to slightly less than 4% per cent on the 
average book cost of the $314,450,000 
plant, equipment and working capital, 
against $17,545,388 in 1931. Uncollectible 
items were nearly doubled, but taxes de- 
clined almost $900,000. 

During 1932 the company installed 234,- 
303 telephones and removed 354,907, a loss 
of 120,604. Through absorption of the 
Aroostook Telephone & Telegraph Co., all 
of whose stock the company previously 
owned, 9,196 telephones were added, mak- 
ing a net loss of 111,408 for the year. 

“The loss of stations reached its peak 
in the third quarter of the year,” Matt 
B. Jones, president, says in the report. 
“Since then there has been a gradual re- 
duction in the rate of loss, and the De- 
cember loss was smaller than in any 
month since April, 1932. The loss of resi- 
dence stations has been relatively heavier 
than of business stations. 

“Considerable economies have been made 
in operating expenses and available work 
has been spread among employes as 





Items. 


end of month 

Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues.............. 
Public pay station revenues............... 
Miscellaneaus exchange service revenues... 
Message tolls 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues........... 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues............. 
Licensee revenue—Cr. 
Licensee revenue—Dr. 


TOR eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


ey 


Telephone operating revenues.......... 
Expenses: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment....... 
All other maintenance.............ee. basen 
Traffic expenses 
COMRMRETGEEE GUOMGOE onc cccccCecccscossecs 
General and miscellaneous expenses........ 


eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee | 


Telephone operating expenses.......... 
Net telephone operating revenues........ 
Other operating revenueS............ese0es 
Other operating expenses..............e.06 
Uncollectible operating revenues........... 
Taxes assignable to operations............ 


ee ee 
Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent.... 





Number of company stations in service at 


Operating income before deducting taxes 


————Month of November——————__, 
Increase or de- 
crease (*). 






































Ratio, 

1932. 1931. Amount. Pct 
15,261,248 17,005,773 * 1,744,525 *10.3 
$53,014,038 $59,314,878 *$6,300,840 *10.6 
3,342,281 3,707,736 *365,455 *9.9 
887,449 939,440 *51,991 *5.5 
17,575,240 22,798,570 *5,223,330 *22.9 
3,467,039 4,011,119 *544,080 *13.6 
2,368,249 2,688,130 *319,881 *11.9 
1,041,950 1,215,641 *173,691 *14.3 
1,017,018 1,184,936 *167,918 *14.2 
$80,679,228 $93,490,578 *$12,811,350 *13.7 
$15,256,069 $17,357,697 *$2,101,628 *12.1 
13,533,585 15,135,137 *1,601,552 *10.6 
13,342,354 16,554,284  *3,211,930 *19.4 
7,922,860 9,317,589 1,394,729 *15.0 
5,388,747 5,847,172 *458,425 *7.8 
$55,443,615 $64,211,879 *$8,768,264 *13.7 
$25,235,613 $29,278,699 *$4,043,086 *13.8 
$ 51,048 $ 68,262 $ *17,214 ate 
35,511 43,526 *8,015 my 
1,240,491 790,906 449,585 56.8 
$24,010,659 $28,512,529 *$4,501,870 *15.8 
6,949,986 7,565,160 *615,174 *8.1 
$17,060,673 $20,947,369 *$3,886,696 *18.6 
68.72 68.68 0.04 ee 


-—Eleven months ended with November—, 


Increase or de- 
































crease (*). 
Ratio, 
1932. 1931 Amount. Pct. 
$612,278,860 $ 657,961,168 *$45,682,308  *6.9 
38,429,155 42,802,285 *4,373,130 *10.2 
9,920,997 10,354,660 *433,663 *%4.2 
220,450,233 277,518,310 *57,068,077 *20.6 
40,090,651 44,072,267 *3,981,616 *9.0 
28,065,164 30,339,610 *2,274,446 *7.5 
12,389,244 13,676,874 *1,287,630  *9.4 
12,098,226 13,304,898 *1,206,672 *9.1 
$949,526,078 $1,063,420,276 *$113,894,198 *10.7 
$176,467,211 $ 185,898,121 *$9,430,910 *65.1 
155,253,999 169,806,175  %14,552,176 *8.6 
161,991,035 194,030,078 32,039,043 *16.5 
91,993,419 99,576,005 *7,582,586  *°7.6 
60,694,827 64,369,733 *3,674,906  *5.7 
$646,400,491 $ 713,680,112 *$67,279,621 *9.4 
$303,125,587 $ 349,740,164 *$46,614,577 *13.3 
853,554 $ 1,093,916 *$ 240,362 ... 
574,581 66,693 . § on 
12,218,954 8,441,747 $3,777,207 44.7 
291,185,606 341,725,640 50,540,034 *14.8 
85,474,175 88,641,130 *2,166,955  *3.6 
$205,711,431 $ 253,084,510 *$47,373,079 *18.7 
68.08 67.11 oan stu 











revenue Loss Shown in Statistics Compiled from 104 Class A Companies’ 
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November Reports to 


Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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far as practicable. Since March, 1932, all 
officers and all employes, except women 
operators in some small offices, have 
taken off without pay at least a half-day 
a week. In departments where there has 
been a greater reduction in work, some em- 
ployes are taking off a greater amount of 
time.” 

New construction in 1932 amounted in 
value to a little less than $18,000,000, 
against $29,000,000 in 1931. The 1933 con- 
struction will be smaller than last year. 

Current assets at the end of the year 
were $10,545,782, including $1,252,754 
cash, and current liabilities were $3,251,540, 
including $100,000 bills payable and ex- 
cluding $1,871,111 accrued liabilities due 
after the close of the year. 


Brief Summaries from 1932 Reports 
of Bell Companies. 

The Southern New England Telephone 
Co., New Haven, Conn., reports for the 
year ended December 31, net income of 
$2,695,561 after depreciation, interest and 
taxes. This is equal to $6.74 a share, par 
$100, on 400,000 shares, against net income 
of $3,529,454, or $8.82 a share, in 1931. 
The deficit after dividends in 1932 was 
$504,439, against the surplus of $329,454 
in the preceding year. 

The report of the New York Telephone 
Co. to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion shows December gross of $16,020,428, 
as compared with $18,157,690 for the cor- 
responding month of 1931. Although the 
gross declined over $2,000,000, operating 
revenue for the month showed a decrease 
of only about $217,000. Operating revenue 
amounted to $3,589,803, against $3,807,354 
in December, 1931. 
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For the 12 months the gross amounted 
to $196,585,238, as compared with $213,- 
816,928 for the corresponding 12 months 
of 1931. Operating income was $41,059,- 
070, against $47,441,010, a decline of ap- 
proximately $6,380,000. 

The Michigan Bell Telephone Co. re- 
ports for 1932 a net of $2,113,502, which is 
equal to $1.02 a share, and compares with 
$3,930,019, or $3.57 a share in 1931. 

The company had a net loss of 105,495 
telephones in 1932, excluding purchases, 
sales and transfers. At the end of the year 
the company had 527,710 telephones in 
service. Exchange messages declined ap- 
proximately 11 per cent and toll messages 
more than 22.5 per cent. 

A preliminary report of the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for 1932 shows a 
net income of $16,217,207 after taxes, 
charges and reserves. This is equal after 
preferred dividends to $6.26 a share earned 
on 1,805,000 common shares, compared with 
$18,807,575, or $7.69 a share, in 1931. The 
December net income was $1,344,578, as 
against $1,256,784 a year before. 

The Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
reports for 1932 a gross income of $72,- 
108,561, compared with $82,264,520 in 1931. 
Net after taxes and depreciation but be- 
fore interest, etc., was $16,622,961, com- 
pared with $18,836,798. 

The Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Tele- 
phone Co. reports for 1932 a net after 
charges, taxes and depreciation, of $2,488,- 
001, which is equivalent to $4.52 a share 
earned on 549,768 shares of $50 par stock, 
against $2,612,094, or $4.75 a share, in 1931. 
Current assets at the year-end were $+,- 
588,309, against $4,584,978 in 1931; current 
liabilities, $846,756, against $696,903. 


Note Maturity Extension Asked 


Associated Telephone Utilities Co. Asks Two-Year Extension of 
Maturity on Notes Due April 1—Receivership Asked in Delaware 
Court Alleging the Company Insolvent— Company's Condition 


The Associated Telephone Utilities Co 
of New York on February 6 asked hold- 
ers of its $3,858,000 6 per cent notes, due 
April 1, to grant a two-year extension of 
the maturity. The company would main- 
tain the same interest rate during the ex- 
tended period. 

President William J. Wardall said the 
company “is entirely solvent and is meet- 
ing its obligations currently as they fall 
due.” It has funds for the interest pay- 
ment on the notes, but sees no possibility 
at present of acquiring the funds with 
which to pay the principal, he said. 

The appointment of receivers for the 
Associated Telephone Utilities Co. was 
asked in a bill of complaint filed in Chan- 
cery Court in Wilmington, Del., on Feb- 
ruary 6 by Edward F. Kolby of Essex 
County, N. J., owner of stocks and bonds 
of the concern, who alleged insolvency. 

President Wardall’s letter to noteholders 
further states that “since April, 1932 


(when important changes were made in 
the management), a material improvement 
has been accomplished in the financial con- 
dition of the company and its subsidiaries. 
The company has no bank loans. The total 
bank indebtedness of its subsidiaries is 
$250,000. 

“With the exception of the notes the 
company itself has no funded debt matur- 
ing before September 1, 1941; and with 
the exception of an issue of $180,000 due 
October 10, 1933, and an issue of $241,000 
due January 1, 1936, of which only $56,900 
is outstanding in the hands of the public, 
none of the company’s subsidiaries has any 
funded debt maturing before 1938. 

In view of these facts and in the light 
of the general economic conditions, the 
management believes it to be to the best 
interests of the holders of the secured gold 
notes to extend the maturity date of the 
same, without other changes in terms. 
Otherwise the company will be forced to 
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default on the payment of both principal 
and interest on the notes, which will in all 
probability mature the debentures, out- 
standing in the principal amount of $24,- 
823,400, and result in receivership with its 
costly consequences to all security holders.” 

The collateral securing the notes will 
remain unchanged, such collateral consist- 
ing of 38,650 shares of the preferred stocks 
of subsidiary operating companies, which, 
in the event of forced liquidation under 
present conditions, “would realize only a 
small part of what the management con- 
siders their intrinsic value and but a small 


' portion of the principal of these notes.” 


The plan of extension, which entails no 
expense upon the part, of the noteholders, 
calls for an extension of payment of prin- 
cipal to April 1, 1935. Holders of notes 
agreeing to such extension are requested 
to deposit their securities with the Bankers 
Trust Co., New York, depositary for the 
company. 

“Tf the plan is not declared operative 
by the close of business on February 28, 
1933,” the letter continues, “the company 
may—at its discretion—extend the period 
of deposit for four successive monthly pe- 
riods. If the plan has not been declared 
operative prior to such date, or such ex- 
tended date, or earlier if the company so 
directs, the depositary will return the notes 
so deposited, with the April 1, 1933, 
coupons attached, without expense to the 
noteholders. 

“Tf a receiver should be appointed prior 
to the plan being declared operative and 
not be discharged within 30 days, holders 
of deposit receipts may withdraw their 
notes on demand.” 

Bonbright & Co., Paine, Webber & Co. 
and Mitchum, Tully & Co., who originally 
distributed these notes, have announced, 
after consideration of the plan of exten- 
sion, that they recommend its acceptance 
by the noteholders. 

The bill of complaint asking for the ap- 
pointment of receivers stated that the com- 
pany controls through stock ownership a 
group of public utility properties providing 
telephone service in 25 states. Mr. Kolby 
listed his company holdings as 100 shares 
of common stock and three $1,000 bonds. 

The bill stated that the current liabili- 
ties of the concern are in excess of its 
assets, “said liabilities being admitted as 
being in the sum of $5,503,068, as against 
current assets of $5,288,677.” 

The bill declared that in “addition to 
the defendant company being hopelessly in- 
solvent, William J. Wardall, its president, 
has announced that the defendant corpora- 
tion will be unable to meet its $3,858,000 
6 per cent notes due April 1, and has re- 
quested a moratorium for two years.” 

President Wardall has stated, the bill 
continued, that unless the moratorium is 
granted, a default will result in $24,823,400 
outstanding debentures, and “in the presi- 
dent’s own language will result in re- 
ceivership.” 
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PROFITABLE OPERATION 


for Small Exchanges with 


This Self-Contained Unit 
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FOLLOWING 
This new small automatic exchange makes profitable opera- PRODUCTS 
tion possible for small suburban and rural communities, since * 





it requires NO OPERATORS AND NO ATTENTION. 


It uses time-tried and proven Strowger switches—provides 
full automatic service of the finest type—yet its first cost 
is exceedingly low. 


STROWGER AUTOMATIC 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


MANUAL TELEPHONE 
EQUIPMENT 


ALTON STORAGE BATTERIES 


PHILLIPS WIRES AND 
CABLES 


ELECTRICAL MEASURING 
INSTRUMENTS 


DRY BATTERIES 
POLES 


and other high quality products 
in the signal and com- 
munication field. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 


Distributors of 
Automatic and Manual Telephone Systems—Private Telephone Systems—Telephones 























The small Community Automatic Exchange is available in 
various sizes and can be used with either magneto or 
central battery telephones, and with grounded or 
metallic lines. 













Send us brief information on your properties and we 
will submit an estimate of the savings you can make 
with small Community Automatic Exchange operation. 
We will also be glad to quote on other items of 

telephonic or signaling equipment. 




















Telephone: Wires—Cables—Poles—Batteries—Supplies—Etc. Cable Address: 
Haymarket 4300 1027 W. Van Buren Street . CHICAGO, U. S. A. Autelco, Chicago 
DISTRIBUTING COMPANIES ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Au i i i 
tomatic Electric Sales Company, S. A., 22 Rue du Verger, Antwerp, Belgium Automatic Electric Company, Chicago 
IN CANADA - Canadian Telephone & Supplies Ltd., Toronto and Vancouver Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Liverpool 
IN AUSTRALASIA - Automatic Telephones Ltd., Sydney American Electric Company, Chicago 
IN JAPAN - Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo Automatique Electrique de Belgique S. A. Anvers, Antwerp 
IN CHINA - Automatic Telephones of China Federal Inc., U. S. A., Shanghai Eugine E. Phillips Electrical Works, Limited, Montreal 
IN SOUTH AFRICA - Automatic Telephones (South Africa) Ltd., Johannesburg International Automatic Telephone Co., Ltd., London 
IN BRAZIL - Automatic Telephones Ltd., Brazil, Sao Paulo Associated Electric Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, London, Antwerp 





When communicating with Automatic Electric Sales Company, Ltd., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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In a statement issued February 9, Presi- 
dent Wardall of the Associated company 
said: 

“We are informed that a bill of com- 
plaint has been filed in the Court of Chan- 
cery of New Castle County, state of Dela- 
ware, asking for the appointment of re- 
ceivers for Associated Telephone Utilities 
Co. by one Edward F. Kloby, representing 
that he owns 100 shares of common stock 
of the company and $3,000 in principal 
amount of funded debt. 

We are confident that the company can 
be shown to be entirely solvent and that 
upon filing the answer of the company, the 
suit will be dismissed forthwith.” 

In issuing its preliminary report of op- 
erations for 1932, which accompanied the 
letter of President Wardall to noteholders 
requesting a two-year extension of time 
for payment of principal of the secured 
gold notes, due April 1, 1933, the company 
published for the first time a balance sheet 
of the parent company. Some figures from 
it follow: 

The preliminary balance sheet of the 
parent company only, as of January 31, 
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1933, shows total assets of $53,156,486, of 
which $49,711,656 represents investments in 
and amounts due from subsidiary com- 
panies. Current assets totaled $551,843, of 
which $507,805 was in cash. The company 
has no bank loans. Current accounts pay- 
able totaled $485,014, consisting almost en- 
tirely of accrued interest (payable during 
the spring). 

The consolidated statement of operations 
shows gross earnings of $15,793,033 for 
the year ended December 31, 1932, and net 
earnings of $6,771,604 before charges and 
depreciation. After allowing for fixed 
charges and other deductions, except de- 
preciation, net income for the year amount- 
ed to $2,018,675. Reserves for deprecia- 
tion, as determined by the various com- 
panies, amounted to $2,000,799, following 
which the company reported net income of 
$17,876 for the year. 

The consolidated balance sheet shows 
total assets of $122,840,901, of which $111,- 
136,635 represented investment in telephone 
plant, equipment, etc. Current assets to- 
taled $5,102,934 including $1,983,897 cash, 
and current liabilities totaled $3,394,971. 


Illinois Bell Reports Decline 


Earnings of Illinois Bell Telephone Co. Declined Last Year But 
Regular Dividends Maintained Through Surplus — Expenses 
Kept to Minimum—Service Standards Improved—Station Loss 


The annual report for 1932 of the IIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Co., Chicago, issued 
on February 3, shows net earnings of $13,- 
318,454 for the year. This is at the rate 
of 4.56 per cent on the average book cost 
of the physical property and compares 
with 5.58 per cent for 1931. Net income 
was $10,125,021, which is $6.75 per aver- 
age share of capital stock outstanding, and 
compares with $8.54 per average share 
outstanding for 1931. 

The net income being insufficient to cover 


dividends: at the usual rate, the balance was 
appropriated from the surplus accumulated 
over the past 22 years, and the regular 
dividends were paid. To offset declining 
revenues, every effort was made to reduce 
expenses where such reduction would not 
impair the telephone service. 

During the year 1932 the number of 
subscriber stations connected was 184,683 
and the number disconnected 359,359, re- 
sulting in a net decrease of 174,676. In 
addition to connections and disconnections, 
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Statistics of Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co., December 31, 1932. 
Number of Stations: 


reer ie rreree 1,213,558 
Service and private line...... 8,839 
Connecting company......... 309,696 
TAAL BEIGE | ooo c oc cscs 1,532,093 
Number of Central Offices: 
OS ern 291 
Connecting company.......... 867 
Total central offices....... 1,158 
Number of private branch ex- 

Sika niece ecads amen 12.177 
Number of connecting companies 426 
Number of Miles of Wire: 

Aerial—in cable............. 1,198,873 

DT Ae cinesebexdakes ss cane 163,105 

Underground—in cable....... 5,207,815 

Total miles of wire........ 6,569,793 
Number of miles of pole lines. . 18,969 
Number of miles of under- 

eround—Guct .......ccccesee 10,268 

REESE arr oome ey 1,805 
Number of employes—male..... 8,744 

DEE acksgascexksaevevapen 16,285 

Total employes............ 25,029 
Total payroll expenditures for 
te. aiitetianianamnnaal $34,874,515 








subscribers moving to other addresses re- 
quired us to change the location of 155,503 
telephones. The number of company-owned 
stations at the end of the year was l,- 
213,558. 

“Naturally the general industrial situ- 
ation has caused station losses, a lessened 
volume of toll traffic, and a corresponding 
decline in our revenues,” says President F. 
O. Hale in the report. “But it is inter- 
esting, and we believe significant, that the 
bulk of the station losses came during the 
summer months, at a time when the gen- 
eral business sentiment was at its worst. 
Some improvement began in the early fall 
and the last four months of the year showed 
a marked decline in the rate of loss.” 

During the year, the gross expenditures 











ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
Fixed Capital : Capital Stock: 
Lami and Dutldigs.......<.ccccers $ 23,953,695 ee Te Pe $150,000,000 
Telephone plant and equipment.... 264,934,094 Premiums on capital stock........ 4,168 $150,004,168 
General equipment ............... 3,907,094 $292,794,883 
————___—— Long Term Debt: enti 
RR aes ces Png Cie haaains vac 
Other Permanent Investments : Dee Ser pe ere ee gr 
me main... ... 2,989,548 PE: dat civ cakhepnpaininae Ga eetree etic 10,619,904 59,346,104 
Miscellaneous investments ........ 400,354 3,389,902 Working Liabilities : 
‘ Sie a tk sisi be auiyws ow’ 207,374 
Working Assets: _ io U.P eer Ter eres 2,463,464 
Cash and deposits. ere err re 1,334,390 Subscribers’ deposits and service 
Marketable securities ............ 1,574,073 billed in advance............... 1,531,835 4,202,673 
er ee ree 7,627 
Accounts receivable .............. 20,158,919 Accrued liabilities not due.................0005- 14,680,448 
Materials and supplies............ 658,314 23,733,323 Deferred credit items................ceeeeeeees 93,072 
Fixed Capital Reserves: 
Accrued income not due...... See uh carina Ged Ghia Costin 199,597 Reserve for accrued depreciation.. 76,777,984 
Deferred Debit Items: Reserve for amortization of intan- ' 
eee ere 250,000 Ne GEE whevuceeesasue Koos 316,351 77,094,335 
DEED cacdxascevedwonagses's 569,582 
Unamortized debt discount and ex- Surplus : : : 
ME v6G.ss saG nats tava xa enews 2,881,233 Corporate surplus appropriated Oe OT ee Oe 15,161,642 
Other deferred debits............ 3,454,241 7,155,056 Corporate surplus unappropriated............. 6,690,318 
Cee ee at Neat me Owe! ie heen eater ene Se $327 ,272,761 NE EE Si ecn Sioa b aa cN san aeed en aee $327,272,76' 











Balance Sheet of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., December 31, 1932, Showing Assets and Liabilities. 
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for new construction amounted to §$17,- 
725,378. 


The principal items were: 


Land and buildings............. $ 525,156 
Switchboard and other equipment 

in telephone exchanges........ 4,136,776 
Subscribers’ station equipment... 9,289,050 
Exchange and toll lines......... 3,611,727 


The net increase in plant and equipment 
during the year was $1,531,326. 

“Continued unfavorable economic con- 
ditions, absence of normal growth in our 
own business and the uncertainty as to im- 
mediate general business revival dictated 
the policy of keeping new construction to 
a minimum,” comments President Hale. 
“Expenditures were mostly for the purpose 
of completing projects already well ad- 
vanced. The usual high standard of main- 
tenance has been 
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after it is ordered by customers, has 
brought to a minimum the cases in which 
subscribers might be disappointed by delay 
in meeting their service requirements. 

“In common with all industries, your 
company has had its difficult problems in 
relation to employment,” continues the re- 
port. “The reduced amount of business 
which we are called upon to handle for the 
public and the cessation of growth naturally 
has lessened the volume of work for em- 
ployes. 

“In order to continue the employment of 
as many as possible of our people we have 
maintained the policy of spreading the 
work load on a part-time basis for all em- 
ployes. 

Sales activities, designed to extend the 
use of the company’s Services, were con- 
tinued during the year. The employes have 





preserved and the Telephone operating revenues...............0..- $ 78,461,719 
plant is in good Telephone Operating Expenses : 
condition.” Operation expenses .............. $ 27,786,375 

ane Current maintenance ............. 13,813,914 

—— Tone EE on nancccubedsxeeeuess 13,822,001 
number of local 55,422,290 
and toll messages —_——_— 
decreased during Net telephone operating revenue............ $ 23,039,429 
“ae Ori Uncollectible operating revenues................ 773.571 
the year. rg- Taxes assignable to operations................-. 9,235,062 
inating local calls ee IRS IE 
averaged 5,432,164 PRR IE cc cbdeuciiosshcaccsawewewae $ 13,030,796 
per day, a de- INGt GOUOPEFREING MICUNEE. 605. c cnc ccc ccesieeese 1,486,307 
crease of 7.8 per iil nieaerintedkeegeaawann $14,517,103 
cent from the Rent and miscellaneous deductions............... 1,198,649 
average in 1931. or interest 7 OE er Pre El ee ee eee 2,436.515 
Tol — ther interest ..........-s.essscscsceccseeecees 633,864 
onand long ce Debt discount and expense............cccccccceee 123,053 
tance messages eta 
averaged 181,000 SE, ee re eee $ 10,125,021 
per day, a de- Dividends paid to owners of outstanding common 
- SE ih <5 in axis a paced Oe a ane a ees 12,000,000 

crease of 17.9 per Charged against net income for 
_ ., eee chante eke adaas 10,125,021 

Continuing its Charged against surplus.......... 1,874,978 
policy of close 











study and super- 
vision of all de- 
tails of operation, the company was able 
through its operating departments to make 
still further service improvements during 
1932 in face of the already high standards 
prevailing. 

During the year the percentage of orig- 
inating local manual calls affected by oper- 
ating errors was again reduced. 


By the end of 1931 about 85 per cent of 
all long distance calls were being completed 
without the calling party leaving the tele- 
phone. A still further improvement was 
made in this item in 1932. At the end of 
the year 91 per cent of these calls were 
being so handled. There was a further 
improvement in the average speed of con- 
nection on long distance calls. 


The percentage of all service orders 
handled on the appointment plan, whereby 
the subscriber specifies the date on which 
he wishes his telephone installed, was 93 
per cent, compared with 90 per cent in 
1931. The yearly increase in the percent- 
age of installations by appointment, com- 
bine with the constant reduction in the 
average time required to install service 


Income Statement of Illinois Bell Telephone Co. for Year Ended 
December 31, 1932. 


again shown commendable interest by par- 
ticipating actively in the sale of new ser- 
vice and more convenient telephone ar- 
rangements wherever opportunities could 
be found.” 

Adequate preparations have been made 
for handling the extra volume of traffic 
expected during the Century of Progress 
Exposition, which will open in Chicago in 
June. The exposition buildings will be 
thoroughly equipped for telephone service. 

As an exhibitor the telephone industry 
will be represented by apparatus and dis- 
plays to be installed and operated by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. This 
exhibit will give the public the opportunity 
to visualize some of the interesting fea- 
tures of telephone service. 


No Station Loss Last Year Report- 
ed by Small Nebraska Company. 
Among the annual financial reports filed 

with the Nebraska State Railway Commis- 

sion is one from a small Nebraska com- 
pany which shows no station loss during 

1932—a record to be proud of in these 

(Please turn to page 36.) 
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DEPOSIT 
POWER 





ALL THE OUTPUT 


GOES IN THE LINE 


Whenever—wherever you hook up 
a Storm King Duro Powr Telephone 
Battery you start with 100 per cent of 
the current locked in. 


Shelf deterioration before and after 
installation is prevented by the pat- 
ented top seal that stops evaporation 
and all useless losses. Electro-couples 
and corrosion are prevented by the 
one-piece seamless zinc cup, uniform 
in thickness and free from solder. 


Tap the terminals with the assur- 
ance that the only way for the cur- 
rent to get out is in the line. Quick 
recuperation maintains potential. 
Safety deposit construction guaran- 
tees the actual delivery of all the cur- 
rent that we put in at the plant—third 
largest in the world. 


General Dry Batteries 


INCORPORATED 
CLEVELAND, O. 


General Dry Batteries of Canada, Lid., 
Toronto, Canada 











What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Wisconsin to Require Probe Costs 
Paid Before Court Action. 

The Senate of the Wisconsin legislature 
on February 1 passed a bill requiring util- 
ities to pay the state the cost of utility 
investigations before they take the matter 
to court. “%4« 

The bill, sponsored by the Wisconsin 
Public Service Commission, is aimed at the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., it is stated. Ac- 
cording to commission officials, at least 
$100,000 due the state in investigation fees 
have been tied up by court action. Under 
the bill just passed by the Senate, the utility 
must pay first and then go.to court. On 
February 9, Governor Schniedeman signed 
the bill making “it a’ law. > 
. ; 


» 


ag 
Hearings Started in Investigation 
of Southern California Company. 

Promising to widen in scope to embrace 
the operations of all telephone companies 
in territory adjacent to Los Angeles, an 
investigation by the California Railroad 
Commission into the Southern California 
Telephone Co. was launched on February 
7 before Commissioner Whitsell in the 
California State Building in Los Angeles. 

When the hearing was adjourned in the 
late afternoon, Beverly Hills had com- 
pleted the presentation of evidence in sup- 
port of a complaint in which it asks the 
elimination of mileage rates and inclusion 
of Beverly Hills, or a considerable part 
of it, in the primary Los Angeles rate 
area. 

Los Angeles will present testimony on 
its complaint seeking adjustment in the 
Culver City situation at the next session 
of the inquiry, set for March 2. May 31 
was chosen as the tentative date for the 
hearing of testimony in the general in- 
vestigation embracing practices, rules, reg- 
ulations, contracts, exchange areas, base 
rates, zones, service arrangements and 
similar matters. 

Whether the inquiry would include toll 
charges was a question raised by Marshall 
Stimson, appearing for the Bel-Air Corp. 
and the Janss Investment Corp., to which 
inquiry Commissioner Whitsell stated that 
“the commission desires to go into this 
matter fully and to settle these questions 
as soon as possible.” 

Beverly Hills presented its case through 
G. R. Kenny, consulting engineer, after a 
brief opening statement by City Attorney 
Richard Waltz, who declared that residents 
of Beverly Hills believe their situation to 
be peculiar and warranting immediate ac- 
tion. Numerous conferences with com- 


pany officials had not been productive of a 
feasible plan, he declared. 

“Telephone subscribers in Beverly Hills 
are paying between $15,000 and $16,000 a 
month more than we believe should be ex- 
pended for telephone service,” he said, at- 
tacking the mileage rates. “Mileage rates 
are apparently predicated upon the belief 
that ours is a country community,” he 
continued, offering aerial photographs of 
different years to show the development of 
that district. 

Mr. Kenny was on the stand the greater 
part of the session and contended that the 
primary rate area boundary of Southern 
California Telephone Co. in the Beverly 
Hills area has resulted in unreasonable 
and exorbitant charges for telephone 
service. 

“The application of these mileage rates,” 
he said, “in such a well built-up and devel- 
oped area results in discrimination as be- 
tween subscribers within and without the 
primary rate area and as between subscrib- 
ers located in the various mileage zones. 

“Such an application of mileage rates 
retards telephone development and is a 
constant source of complaint.” 

Total revenues from mileage charges 
in the Los Angeles exchange were given 
by Mr. Kenny as $250,000 per year, of 
which more than $200,000 are contributed 
by Beverly Hills subscribers. 

Ellis Wales, secretary-manager of the 
Beverly Hills Chamber of Commerce, re- 
ported that his organization is opposed to 
a separate exchange. City Attorney Waltz 
said that the city council has the same 
view, which it has expressed in a resolu- 
tion. 

Attorney Oscar Lawler, appearing for 








Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 24. 

1. This question is answered in the in- 
troduction to the questions and answers. 

2. The trunk and the subscriber’s num- 
ber should be held. 

3. When less than a two-second ring is 
given it may result in a failure to operate 
the relays at the distant office, meaning 
that the distant operator does not get your 
signal. 

4. Repeat the order you first heard and 
then say, “Will the other party call a little 
later, please?” 

5. Very little directory work is being 
done these days. It has been found that 
if directory work is necessary it can be 
done to better advantage at the terminating 
point. 
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the company, reserved cross-examination 
of Mr. Kenny until the March 2 hearing. 
He made a statement to the commissioner 
in which he said that “the subject now 
before the commission requires considera- 
tion of telephone problems of this locality 
as a whole, rather than as a separate con- 
sideration of any particular community.” 

“The plant design and investment of 
the company throughout the entire area is 
based upon the principle of comprehensive 
exchange and inter-exchange service,” he 
continued. “It is only by a continuation of 
this principle that the plant investment and 
service cost can be kept at a minimum 
consistent with good service.” 

A. G. Mott, presenting the commission's 
case, sought from Attorney Lawler results 
of studies of a comprehensive telephone 
plan ordered to be made by the commis- 
sion in 1924 and later. Mr. Lawler said 
that studies are constantly being made and 
that data accumulated by the company will 
be made available. 

Representatives of numerous chambers 
of commerce of cities in the Los An- 
geles area entered appearances. 


Utility Held Not Liable for Cus- 
tomer’s Fire Loss. 

In the case of the Atlas Finishing Co. 
against the Hackensack Water Co., 163 
Atl., 20, the New Jersey Supreme Court 
held that the water company is not liable 
for a consumer’s fire loss resulting from 
failure to furnish water in sufficient quan- 
tity and sufficient pressure to extinguish 
fires where no express contract existed to 
furnish water for such purpose and no ex- 
press statute imposed such liability. 

The opinion of the court held “that 
the primary business of a water company, 
so far as private customers are concerned, 
is to furnish water as a commodity. 

“While a water company may expressly 
contract to furnish water to a consumer in 
sufficient quantity and at sufficient pressure 
to extinguish fires, nevertheless, such an 
obligation is not implied from the relation- 
ship of the water supply company and cus- 
tomer merely, and can only exist where, 
in addition to the ordinary duty of supply- 
ing water for general use, the company by 
express contract assumes the additional ob- 
ligation of furnishing it in sufficient quan- 
tity to protect specific property from fire; 
such liability can only arise out of an ex- 
press contract and does not arise by impli- 
cation. 

“In the present case, the water company 
cannot be held liable for the failure to 
maintain sufficient pressure at hydrants of 
the plaintiff on the theory that it breached 
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a common law duty alleged to arise from 
the circumstance that it permitted the 
plaintiff to connect its fire hydrants with 
the company’s water system—since the ob- 
ligation of the water company is merely to 
furnish water as a commodity—in the ab- 
sence of an express contractual obligation 
to furnish it for fire extinguishing pur- 
poses. Certainly the common law would 
impose no duty upon a water company 
which did not arise by implication from the 
ordinary contract to supply a consumer with 
water as a commodity. 

“While failure to obey the provision of 
the New Jersey public utility act prohibit- 
ing any public utility from providing or 
maintaining any service ‘that is unsafe, im- 
proper or inadequate’ is made a misde- 
meanor by the act, no right of action is 
given therein to an individual who may 
have been damaged by such failure. 

“Similar provisions in the statutes of 
other states have been construed by their 
courts which have unanimously held that 
such provisions are only declaratory of the 
common law and do not enlarge the zone 
of liability of such utilities unless a right of 
action is expressly given by the statute 
to the individual customers. 

“The previous holding is equally appli- 
cable to any order made by the New Jersey 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners un- 
der this provision of the act, since in the 
absence of a statutory mandate, imposing 
liability upon the utility company in be- 
half of the individual consumer who has 
been damaged by a failure to comply with 
any such order, the order itself could im- 
pose no such liability. 

“The statute imposes no such liability, 
and it will be presumed that the legislature 
did not intend by statute to make any 
change in the common law beyond what it 
declares either in express terms or by un- 
mistakable implication; furthermore, it was 
never intended to impose such enormous lia- 
bility upon a water company by mere im- 
plication.” 





Small Neppel, Wash., Telephone 
System Sold to Pacific Bell. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has been granted permission by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to acquire the 
telephone properties of Irene F. Penhallick 
who owns and operates the Neppel Tele- 
Phone System at Neppel, Grant county, 
state of Washington. 

The Neppel exchange serves approxi- 
mately 82 subscriber stations and has a toll 
line extending from Neppel to Ephrata, a 
distance of about 25 miles. At Ephrata, 
connection is made with the toll lines of the 
Pacific company and thus subscribers at 
Neppel can reach all points on the Bell 
Sysiem. There is no duplication of plant 
or service in this territory. 

On September 1, 1931, E. Penhallick, 
the husband of Irene Penhallick, who was 
then the owner of the properties, gave the 
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Pacific company an option to purchase his 
physical and tangible telephone properties 
for $3,000, and agreed to deliver with the 
conveyance an undertaking to pay, satisfy, 
and discharge all debts, liabilities, liens and 
encumbrances against the properties. Sub- 
sequently the properties were transferred 
to Mrs. Penhallick, subject to the option, 
and the option has been exercised by the 
Pacific company. 

An appraisal finds the reproduction cost 
new of the properties to be $36,601.80, and 
less depreciation $16,265.01. None of the 
acquired properties will be retired from 
service. In 1931, operating revenues of the 
Neppel system were $2,972.49, and operat- 
ing expenses and taxes totaled $2,624.30. 
No change in rates is in immediate con- 
templation. If any changes are made in 
the future they will be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Washington commission. 


Texas County to Try Southwestern 
Bell Tax Suit on Its Merits. 

Question of whether Bexar County, 
Texas, has authority to assess taxes against 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. for 
its “going concern” value will be tried on 
its merits, Raymond Weir, assistant coun- 
ty attorney, announced recently to Judge 
DuVal West in federal court. 

The telephone company has obtained a 
temporary restraining order from Judge 
West to prevent the county from collect- 
ing taxes on the “going concern” value, 
pending trial of the case. 

The company, in making a valuation set- 
up for rate-fixing purposes included about 
$1,000,000 for going concern value, and 
the county considered that if that amount 
should be considered for rate-making pur- 
poses, it should be considered as a taxable 
item, Mr. Weir said. 

He declared, however, that he was not 
fully prepared to answer the company’s 
temporary injunction petition, and that the 
case could be tried on its merits on a date 
to be fixed by the court. Judge West set 
February 20 for trying the case. 

The county assessed the telephone com- 
pany $384,580 on the $1,000,000 going con- 
cern value. The company offered to pay 
$49,095.50 on an assessment of $2,496,000, 
but the county would not accept it because 
the proportion of the going concern value 
had not been included. 








Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


CALIFORNIA. 

March 2: Continued hearing in investi- 
gation of Southern California Telephone 
Co. The city of Los Angeles will present 
testimony on its complaint seeking adjust- 
ments in the Culver City situation. 

ILLINOIs. 

February 15: Hearing in Chicago before 
Commissioner Olson on petition of the IIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. for authority to 
acquire and own certain stock in the De 
Kalb-Ogle Telephone Co. 

February 15: Hearing in Chicago be- 
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fore Commissioner Lindheimer on petition 
of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to acquire 
and own certain stock in the Peoples Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. of Menard county. 

February 16: Hearing in Chicago before 
Commissioner Collins on complaint of W. 
B. Kensink, and other residents and tax- 
payers of the cities of Champaign and Ur- 
bana, against the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. relative to rates charged by the com- 
pany for telephone service in Champaign 
and Urbana. 

KANSAS. 

February 23: Hearing in Niles, Ottawa 
county, on application of the American 
Telephone Co. for permission to attach its 
telephone subscribers in Niles with its ex- 
change at Bennington, and to discontinue 
its telephone exchange at Niles. 

February 24: Hearing in Gove, Gove 
county, on application of the Grainfield 
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Telephone Co. for permission to close its 
office at Gove and give service to the Gove 
patrons from the Grainfield office. 

March 7: Hearing in Lindsborg, Mc- 
Pherson county, on complaint of certain 
subscribers in the city of Lindsborg against 


. the United Telephone Co. 


LouISIANA. 

February 16: Hearing in Baton Rouge 
in state-wide telephone rate case, includ- 
ing the rates and practices of the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

February 27: Continued hearing in Bos- 
ton on petition of the Boston Central Labor 
Union against the rates of the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

MIssourl. 

February 2: Application filed by the 
Telephone Service Co. for authority to 
purchase the physical property of the Tele- 














depressing. People are like streets. 


worries with a recital of their own. 


such folks to smile. 


feel hot, irritated and uncomfortable. 


cool, restful and refreshing. 
way to walk down such streets. 


with them. 


We avoid them when we can. 
we work with them. 
Ways are not our ways. 


hard to do so sometimes. 
Morac: 


SOBS, SNIFFLES AND SMILES 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Every street has its sunny side and shady side. 
warm, balmy and‘ soothing; or it may be hot, irritating and uncomfortable. The 
shady side may be cool, restful and refreshing; or it may be damp, chilly and 


We all know certain sunny-side folks whose friendship for us is always 
warm, cozy and soothing no matter in what mood they find us. 
them is like sitting before an open grate fire on which a great slow-burning 
log is sending out soft, colorful pictures. 
folks no matter how limited our time may be. 

How safe we always feel with them. We know they will not add to our 
They succeed in life because they are 
always hopeful and cheerful, even when facing difficulties. 
They live on the warm, balmy, soothing side of the street 
of life where there is room enough for everybody who chooses to live there. 

But there are other streets whose sunny side is so sunny that it makes us 
We avoid these streets when we can, 
’ because we do not wish to feel that way. They remind us of some folks who 

are so painfully good that they would rather be right than pleasant. We avoid 
contacts with such folks if and when we can. 

How pleasant it is to walk down the shady side of a street that is 

In places where the sun shines through the trees, 

it falls in soft, mellow, wavery splotches on the sidewalk. We go out of our 


Some people we know are like such streets. We go out of our way to be 
If we feel fatigued before we meet them, we are scarcely sensible 
of the feeling while in their company ; and, indeed, after we leave them. Such 
folks are both restful and exhilarating. 

All shady sides of streets are not cool, restful and refreshing. Some of 
them are damp, chilly and depressing. We avoid such streets whenever possible. 

We know folks, too, who have a damp, chilly, depressing way with them. 
Of course, we cannot avoid them entirely if 
In this case we have to just keep remembering that their 
If our dispositions are so tempered as to crave 
happy human contacts, we must keep up to that level rather than allow ourselves 
to descend to the level of such depressing contacts, even though it is very 


If we live on the street of life that is warm, balmy and soothing 


The sunny side may be 


Being with 


We are always loath to leave such 


It is easy for 





on one side, and cool, restful and refreshing on the other side, let us aim to keep 
on it. Let us also coax folks off of that other street of life which is hot, irri- 
tating and uncomfortable on one side, and damp, chilly and depressing on the 
other side, if only for a little while each day. Pretty good missionary work, don’t 
you think so? 

“Life is made up of sobs, sniffles and smiles, with sniffles predominating,” 
says O. Henry. 
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phone Service Corp. comprising exchang«s 
at Doniphan, Neelyville and Naylor; for 
authority for Doniphan Telephone Co. ‘o 
issue its 500 shares of common stock and 
for certificates for the Doniphan Tele- 
phone Co. to operate the property. 

February 9: Application filed by D. C. 
Myers, operating as D. C. Meyers Tele- 
phone Co., for authority to acquire the 
telephone utilities at Lucerne, Green City, 
Newton, Green Castle, Harris, Pollock and 
Boynton and surrounding territory and for 
a certificate to operate these properties. 

OKLAHOMA. 

February 21: Hearing on complaint of 
Waynoka citizens against the Standard 
Telephone Co. relative to a rehearing. 

February 21: Hearing on complaint of 
residents of Skiatook against the Standard 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., concerning a 
rehearing. 

WISCONSIN. 

February 2: Order issued directing an 
investigation into the switching rates of the 
United Telephone Co. at its. Albany ex- 
change. The investigation was ordered 
following a complaint against the company 
by the Attica Mutual Telephone Co. 

February 14: Hearing in an inquiry be- 
gun on commission’s own motion as to the 
propriety and reasonableness of the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co.’s charging a mile- 
age tariff in addition to the regular Mad- 
ison charge to residents in territory re- 
cently annexed to the city. 

The extra rate applied to subscribers out- 
side the “base rate area” of a community 
center is uniform throughout the state, the 
company said, and may include or exclude 
parts of a city as determined by its cor- 
porate lines. 

Commission questions were directed 
toward learning what method the company 
used to determine its charges. The base 
rate area usually approximates the corpo- 
rate limits, however, it was said. The com- 
mission took the record under advisement 
and will permit the company to file a list 
of subscribers and other information, 

February 15: Hearings in Madison on 
the switching rates of the Commonwealth 
Telephone Co. for services rendered the 
Prairie Queen Telephone Co., the Chris- 
tiana Town Hall Telephone Co. and the 
Christiana East Division Town Hall Tele- 
phone Co. 

February 15: Hearing held at the county 
court house, Kenosha, on complaint of 
V. Meyer and 30 others against the rural 
rates charged by the Bristol Telephone Co. 

February 16: Hearing in Oconomowoc 
on the rates of the Commonwealth Tele- 
phone Co. at the Merton, North Lake and 
Mapleton exchanges together with the 
rates, rules and practices of rural sub- 
scribers near Oconomowoc and served by 
the Commonwealth company through the 
exchange of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
at Oconomowoc. 

February 20: Hearing in Lancaster on 
complaints of subscribers against the rates 
of the Farmers’ Telephone Co. 

February 20: Adjourned hearing cn 
rates of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. in 
West Allis. At hearing on February 
company claimed that commission has no 
authority to hear cases involving rates of 
other regulations while present litigation 
with Wisconsin Telephone Co. is pending 
in federal court. Commission is to rule 
on this point at this hearing. 

March 7: Hearings on applications of 
the Ettrick Telephone Co. and the Lin 
coln Farmers’ Telephone Co. to diss've. 
Both companies no longer furnish service 
to the public, having sold their properties 
to the Community Telephone Co. 
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BetterTelephone Salesmanship Campaign 


Nation-Wide Contest Sponsored by Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
to Stimulate Employe Sales Campaigns to Reduce or Eliminate Telephone 
Station Losses—Outcome of the Campaign--Awards of Prizes and Benefits 


The “Better Telephone Salesmanship 
Campaign” sponsored by Stromberg-Carl- 
son Telephone Mfg. Co., has attracted 
nation-wide interest. The two months’ 
campaign, which started November 1, 1932, 
and continued up to December 31, was en- 
thusiastically entered into by 1,546 operat- 
ing units. 

The interest of both managers and em- 
ployes was stimulated with bi-weekly bul- 
letins containing practical suggestions for 
the sale of service as well as inspirational 
thoughts. The following extracts from 
the bulletins illustrate the type of material 
that was used: 


W. C. Graham, consulting employment 
engineer, engaged in making a special in- 
vestigation for the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in New York City, submitted 
an interesting report in a book entitled 
“How to Get a Job During a Depression.” 

Telephone companies all over the country 
in their advertising have emphasized the 
importance of telephone service in homes of 
the unemployed. That portion of Mr. Gra- 
ham’s book could be brought to the atten- 
tion of the unemployed: 

Keep Your Telephone Service. 

“It is imperative that telephone service 
be maintained at all times while a man is 
seeking employment. Through the main- 
tenance of 24-hour telephone service at 
*Hartford House many night positions 
have been filled. 

In his home, a man’s telephone should 
be kept even if other things have to be 
sacrificed. Operation of pieces of elec- 
trical equipment are fairly important to a 
man’s family, but do not definitely add to 
securing a job, whereas his telephone may. 
Even employers are apt to take the path 
of least resistance when the time comes to 
get in communication with men they want 
to hire. The telephone offers this means. 

With so many people out of work, the 
man who places himself at the disposal of 
those who can hire his services in the 
quickest and shortest way, will certainly 
get the preference. If an employer can 
reach a man or his wife readily by tele- 
Phone, it may make the difference between 
getting and just missing a job.” 


*Relief work branch Y. M. C. A., 109 
West 54th Street, New York City. 
¢ 2 8 


You are anxious to have an insight into 
the results of the campaign. 

About 30 per cent of the companies re- 
Porting show actual gains, the highest gain 
being 15 per cent. Ten per cent of the 
companies reporting are holding their own. 
The balance show losses, the majority of 
the losses being about 1 per cent to 2 per 
cent; the heaviest loss, 5.6 per cent. 

If campaigning is responsible for such a 
record, I am telling you that the finest 
thing ever done by the telephone companies 
IS Campaigning. Compared with other lines 
of business, the results are simply phenom- 
tnal in my judgment; and if these records 


By S. K. Beecher 


continue, we can all feel prouder than ever 
of the telephone industry. 
x * * 
One of the encouraging things is the re- 
port of a large operating company head, 
with properties in a number of states in 
various sections of the country. 
The accomplishments of their employes, 
continually driving to stop disconnects and 










Illustration shows the 
Stromberg-Carlson No. 27 
Radio Receiver. It also 
shows the Telektor Motor 
Unit and the Telektor 
Control Box. 
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Stromberg-Carlson Radio Receiver Showing 
Te-lek-tor Motor Unit and Use of Finger 
Tip Control Box; A Contest Prize. 


secure new stations, in his judgment, is 
worth many times the effort that they put 
into this campaign. In fact, he is enthusi- 
astic about it and says while he still is 
showing a slight loss, he is positive that, 
without efforts of this kind, well—it would 
have been just too bad. 

As a matter of fact, that type of report 
is synonymous of several that we are re- 
ceiving. 

* * * 

A newspaper editor in an Ohio agricul- 
tural community recently expressed his 
opinion of the telephone to his readers as 
follows: 

“We should think that one of the last 
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things a farmer would want to do without 
would be the telephone. It is said that a 
large number of farmers have had their 
telephones taken out the past six months 
as a measure of economy. 

“In most cases, no doubt, they get along 
without them; they did in the early days. 
But in many families it will be found that 
the necessity for the telephone just once, 
will more than pay its cost. In case of fire, 
or accident on the farm, the telephone is 
sometimes a life-saver. 

“A doctor may be wanted badly in the 
middle of the night; a valuable animal may 
become suddenly ill; an accident may en- 
danger the life of an individual—all or 
any of these make a telephone almost in- 
dispensable. Many farm women have little 
communication with their neighbors except 
through the telephone. 

“The women use it ten times where a 
man uses it once. The farm women are 
entitled to all,the luxuries—if we may des- 
ignate a telephone as a luxury—that can 
be provided on a farm. They earn all they 
get in that line, and more. 

“There may be instances where it is im- 
possible just now to maintain a telephone, 
but the farmer should think twice and 
thrice before he orders it taken out.” 

Surely the telephone company operating 
in the territory served by that newspaper, 
is deriving a lot of benefit from that splen- 
did editorial. Are you acquainting the 
newspaper editors in the communities in 
which you give telephone service with the 
many problems with which operating com- 
panies are confronted? 

Have you convinced them that the tele- 
phone is as valuable as this Ohio editor 
expresses it? 


The purpose of the “better telephone 
salesmanship campaign” was to stem the 
rising tide of station losses. Nearly every 
operating telephone company experienced 
the loss of a great many stations during 
1932. 

A few companies that had well-organ- 
ized and aggressive sales organizations, 
managed to retain a very high percentage 
of their subscribers and to secure enough 
new ones to overcome the losses. Other 
companies succeeded in overcoming reduc- 
tions in revenue due to station losses by 
intensive employe sales campaigns. 

Looking at the industry as a whole, a 
few conclusions are very evident: 

1. It is possible to practically eliminate 
station losses by well-planned and executed 
sales effort. 

2. Employe sales campaigns are an ef- 
fective means of preventing station losses 
and securing new subscribers. 

3. Employe sales campaigns are most 
effective when of short duration (two or 
three months). 

4. Employes should be divided into com- 
petitive groups. 
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5. Some form of compensation, either 
commission or prizes or both, should be 
provided. 

6. During the periods between cam- 
paigns an organized sales group should be 
active. 

7. The planning and 
sales forces 


organization of 
demand the most sincere 
thought of the management. 

After securing the opinion of many tele- 
phone company officials the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. felt sure that 
an aggressive campaign launched on a na- 
tional scale with worth-while prizes would 
stimulate employe sales campaigns to such 
an extent that station losses would be 
greatly reduced, if not entirely eliminated. 
The results of the campaign have proved 
the soundness of this position. 

While there were companies that con- 
tinued to show some loss, the percentage 
of loss has decreased, and a very substan- 
tial number have shown actual gains since 
the start of the campaign. The average 
for all companies reporting show 100.8 
per cent of the stations in service on No- 
vember 1, 1932, in service on December 31. 

Briefly the rules of the campaign were: 

So as to equalize the competition, all 
Independent telephone companies in the 
United States were divided into seven 
groups according to the number of sta- 
tions in operation November 1. Group 1 
consisted of companies operating over 10,- 
000 telephones; group 2 from 5,000 to 
10,000; group 3, 1,000 to 5,000; group 4, 
450 to 1,000; group 5, 250 to 450; group 6, 
150 to 250; and group 7 less than 150 tele- 
phones. 

A prize of a beautiful model No. 27 
Stromberg-Carlson ten-tube radio receiver 
in a solid walnut, half-octagonal cabinet, 
which can become the nucleus of a Te-lek- 
tor (remote control) system, was offered 
to the telephone company, enrolled in each 
group, which had the highest percentage 
of stations on December 31 as compared 
to November 1, 1932. 

The nation-wide entry into this campaign 
is shown by the list of prize winners: 

Group No. 1: Southern Indiana Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Seymour, Ind., 
E. S. Welsh, general manager. 

Group No. 2: Rio Grande Valley Tele- 
phone Co., McAllen, Texas, J. C. Paxton, 
general manager. 

Group No. 3: Mid-West States Tele- 
phone Co. of Wisconsin, Inc., Fond du Lac, 
Wis., H. J. Geisler, manager. 

Group No. 4: Eureka Telephone Co., 
Eureka, Ill., C. F. Melick, manager. 

Group No. 5: Livingston Telephone Co., 
Livingston, Texas, George Howard, man- 
ager. 

Group No. 6: Wright County Telephone 
Co., Waverly, Minn., J. W. Clements, man- 
ager. 

Group No. 7: Lily Berg Telephone Co., 
Tres Pinos, Calif., Miss Lily Berg, man- 
ager, 

very prize winner had more than 100 
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per cent of the telephones in operation on 
December 31 as were in operation on No- 
vember 1, 1932. 

In addition to the telephone company 
prizes, a grand prize was offered to the 
commercial manager of the company mak- 
ing the highest percentage during the cam- 
paign. This prize consisted of a No. 27 
Stromberg-Carlson radio receiver equipped 
with a Te-lek-tor motor unit and finger- 
tip control. It was awarded to J. W. 
Clements, manager, Wright County Tele- 
phone Co., Waverly, Minn. 

On January 6, L. J. Ollig, president of 
the Wright County Telephone Co. 
ly, Minn., expressed in a 
Stromberg-Carlson Company, 
to the “better telephone salesmanship cam- 
paign.” The same general thought has 
been expressed many times by various tele- 
phone company officials: 


, Waver- 
letter to the 
his reaction 


The results have been most gratifying. I 
wish to state here that we are certainly in- 
debted to your company for the efforts put 
forth, as it seems to have certainly put 
pep into the help. Along with your offer, 
the officers of the Wright County Tele- 
phone Co. also offered prizes, for we real- 
ized that, in competing over the nation, we 
could not expect to win anything for the 
help; but the prizes were surely worth try- 
ing for, and the help put forth every effort 
they could command in making a showing. 

The reward we offered was that on all 
orders the employe secured, he or she was 
to get half of the receipts derived from the 
rental of the station sold. You can see 
from this that the pay checks of several 
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on 


employes are going to be fatter from now on. 

The people of the community were well 
appraised of the fact that the company had 
entered this nation-wide contest, and they 
certainly responded. I want to take this 
opportunity of thanking you for starting 
the ball rolling. From all indications it 
looks as though we’re going to keep right 
on rolling, as one telephone sold sells an- 
other. 

I am going to send you a picture of a 
pile of wood that was hauled in from one 
subscriber which will pay his rental for 
two years in advance. 

In short, I cannot find words to express 
our, and my, appreciation for the start your 
company has given the small telephone 
companies. I firmly believe that “Happy 
days are here again.” Thanking you again. 


Incidental to the campaign, another 
Stromberg-Carlson No. 27 radio receiver 
was offered as an employe’s prize, to go 
to the competing telephone company’s em- 
ploye who submitted the best suggestion 
for a feasible sales campaign. This prize 
was awarded to William E. Everett, sales 
manager, West Coast Telephone Co., 
ett, Wash. 


Ever- 


Convention of Texas Independent 
Telephone Association Postponed. 

According to information received this 
week from Secretary Oscar Burton, of 
Tyler, the Texas Independent Telephone 
Association has postponed its annual con- 
vention, which was to have been held in 
Dallas on March 14 and 15. 


Speaking for the association, Mr. Bur- 
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RUBBER COVERED 


Trained over many years in the manufacture 
and development of telephone wires de- 
signed to successfully meet the most rigid re- 
quirements of the telephone industry. Used 
by leading telephone companies everywhere. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Whitney 


DISTRIBUTED IN U.S.A. 





ELECTRIC COMPANY 


OFFICES IN 75 CITIES | 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS Jsfermafional Standard Elxtric Corporation 67 Broad St., N. Y. City. 
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ton stated: “A combination of circum- 
stances over which we have no control 
forces the postponement of the annual 
convention.” 

Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, February 14: Copper quiet; 
electrolytic future, 5¥%c. Tin 
spot and nearby, $23.60; fu- 


spot, 5c; 
barely steady ; 


ture, $23.70. Iron quiet, No. 2, F. O. B. 
Eastern Pennsylvania, $12.50; Buffalo, 
$14.00; Alabama, $10.00@11.00. Lead 
dull; spot New York, 3.00c; East St. 
Louis, 2.87c. Zine quiet; East St. Louis 
spot and future, 2.65c. Antimony, 5.75c. 
Quicksilver, $49.00@50.00. 


THE FINANCIAL SIDE OF 
COMPANIES. 

(Concluded from page 29.) 

days of disconnects and agitation 

for reduced rates. Brief summaries of re- 

ports filed recently follow: 

Leigh Independent Telephone Co., of 
Leigh: Louis Hahn, president and man- 
ager; Thomas Mortimer, vice-president ; 
Frank Franzen, secretary and Louis J. 
Sedlak, treasurer : 


trying 





During recent years 

I have been privileged 
Nto appraise Telephone 
Exchanges all over the 
United States. The 
list totals 750. Would 
you like to avail your- 
self of my services? 


1038-9 Lemcke 
Building 


TELEPHONE 






No weé 
INDIANAPOLIS 








CONSULTING 


Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 


2@ East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Suite 800. Telephone Harrison 7490 








COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 
TIFIED 


Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Consolidated Bidg., Indianapolis 








ACCOUNTING 


apr AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing in Telephone Aseventing 
and Rate Cases Since 1918 
901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 








CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 


Rates Financing Accounting Managing 
Appraisals and Reports 
Radio Program Service Specialists 


Construction Contractors 
TELEPHONE ENGINEERING AND 
MANAGEMENT COMPANY 
Lima, Ohio 
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Fixed investment, $23,744.50; total as- 
sets, $32,538.26; common stock, outstand- 
ing, $7,600.00; depreciation reserve, $9,- 
662.31; surplus reserve appropriated, $13,- 
144.70; exchange revenues, $7,716.15; toll 
revenues, $395.44; miscellaneous revenues, 
$213.18; total telephone revenues, $8,324.77. 

Maintenance expenses, $1,682.64; depre- 
ciation, $717.36; traffic expenses, $1,812.42; 
commercial expenses, $2,243.12; total tele- 
phone expenses, $6,455.54; net telephone 
earnings, $1,869.23; miscellaneous income, 
$122.20; taxes paid, $57.48; profit and loss, 
$1,931.95; number of stations at end of 
year, 301, a total loss of 84. 

Martell Telephone Co. of Martell, C. E. 
Mitchell, president; C. H. Reller, vice- 
president; Carl Krumm, secretary and 
treasurer; J. H. Bohmont, manager: 

Fixed investment, $15,179.63; total as- 
sets, $18,946.27; common stock, outstand- 
ing, $7,500; depreciation reserve, $5,156.74; 
surplus reserve appropriated, $7,758.62; ex- 
change revenues, $2,239.55; toll revenues, 
$124.61; miscellaneous revenues, $15.77; 
total telephone revenues, $2,379.93. 

Maintenance expenses, $806.60; deprecia- 
tion, $273.40; traffic expenses, $768.00; 
commercial expenses, $442.70; total tele- 
phone expenses, $2,290.70; net telephone 
earnings, $89.23; miscellaneous income, 
$120.00; taxes paid, $112.07; dividends 
paid, $600.00; loss, $502.84; number of 
stations at end of Year, 167, the same as 
last year. 


Regular 1932 Dividends Paid by 
All But Four Bell Companies. 
Of the 24 operating telephone com- 

panies associated with American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. in the Bell Sys- 
tem, only four modified their dividend 
rates in 1932, although all but a few paid 
part of their dividends out of surplus 
funds. 

The New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 
cut its rate from $8 to $7 a year, the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. reduced its an- 
nual rate from $6 to $5 a share; the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. from $4 
to $2 a share, and the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. of West Vir- 
ginia, one of the smallest units in the 
group, omitted its dividend. 

Most of the companies were able to 
pay the customary dividends and still 
have large surpluses and substantial cash 
assets at the end of the year, despite the 
unusual conditions due to the depression. 


Diamond State Company Reports 
Slight Surplus After Dividends. 
The annual report of the Diamond 

State Telephone Co., the Bell subsidiary 

operating in Delaware, shows a net in- 

come of $441,968 for 1932 after all 
charges, taxes and reserves. This is 
equal, after preferred dividends, to $2.05 

a share earned on 200,000 common 
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shares, against $474,653, or $2.21 a 
share, earned in 1931. The surplus after 
dividends was $9,468, against $42,153 the 
year before. 

Telephones installed in 1932 numbered 
4,530, and those disconnected, 6,954, a 
net loss of 2,424. The daily average 
number of local calls was 161,651, a de- 
crease of 3.1 per cent. Toll calls and 
long distance calls, combined, were 11.5 
per cent fewer than in 1931. Gross con- 
struction in 1932 was $440,878. 

Telephone operating revenues for 1932 
were $1,869,855, compared with $1,994,- 
227 in 1931, a decline of 6 per cent. 
Expenses were reduced 8.5 per cent. 
Current assets on December 31 were 
$242,157, including $32,180 cash, and cur- 
rent liabilities were $164,524. 


Current Price Quotations on Listed 


Telephone Stocks 
February 11, 1933. 
High. Low. Last. 
American Telephone & 
eo eee 103% 9814 103% 
Associated Telephone Util— 
a aa 1% 1 1% 


Bell Telephone Co. of 

Pennsylvania, pfd....... 113% 113% 113% 
Bell Telephone Co. of Can- 

eee ree 91 91 91 
Cincinnati & Suburban Bell 

Telepmonme Co........ccs. 61%, 61% 61% 
International Telephone & 

TOMeerage COED... 2.0505 7% 5% 634 
New England Telephone & 

(arr 90% 891% 90% 
New York Telephone Co., 

,. ) Sarat "115% 115% 115% 
Pacific Telephone & Tele- 

2 rer 76% 75 76% 


Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
le a ee 109% 109% 109% 
Bip AND ASKED QUOTATIONS. 


Bid. Asked. Bid. 


Feb. 11. Feb. 10. 
Lincoln Telephone & Tele—- 
EM, étcctuadake dows 90 fae 90 
Mountain States Telephone 
Be Teseerae Co. 2... 6.0600 91 94 91 
Northwestern Bell Tele— 
phone Co., pfd. (6.50)....106 108 106 
Peninsular Telephone Co., 
error ee 9 11 9 
Peninsular Telephone Co., 
St A kid tewannad aaa wma 70 74 70 
Rochester Te 2-lephone Corp., 
Ss Perret 101% ..... 101% 
Southern New England 
Telepnone Co., $......0. 109 «#111 ~~ =108 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
M22. ssneeason naan awn 105% 108% 105% 





Operating Results of A. T. & T. 
Co. and New England Bell. 
The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. in its report to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission gives the following 

figures for December and 12 months: 


1932. 1931. 
December gross..... $ 6,873,057 $ 8,955,481 
Operating income... 2,030,015 1,926,985 
Twelve months’ gross 89,327,299 109,317,961 
Operating income... 21,274,305 32,347,570 


The New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. reports to Interstate Commerce 
Commission for December and 12 months 
as follows: 


1932. 1931. 
December gross. ...$ 5,648,677 $ 6, 383,913 
Operating income... 1,272,160 1,359,813 
Twelve months’ gross 69,937,160 75,775,020 
Operating income... 15,421,598 17,577,870 
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